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LONDON STOCKHOLDERS SEEK 
COVER AT LLOYD'S AGAINST 
LOSSES FROM INVESTMENTS 


Insurance Men, However, Are Not 
Especially Eager to Insure 
Losses on Debentures 


OTHER RISKS ARE TAKEN 
Premium of 2% Quoted on Risk of 


Non-Repayment of New South 
Wales Short-Term Loans 














Lloyd’s underwriters at London are at 
present receiving numerous inquiries of 
a somewhat unusual kind. They are 
coming from members of the London 
Stock Exchange who are seeking cover 
for their clients against certain invest- 
ment risks. In their search for satis- 
factory War Loan alternatives, neces- 
sitated by the success of the Govern- 
ment’s great conversion plan, brokers 
are finding themselves compelled to buy 
debentures at a premium above their re- 
demption price. In many cases it is 
probable that these debentures may be 
repaid when the new issue market is re- 
opened after the Government’s conver- 
sion scheme is completed. 


Underwriters Not Eager for Risks 


Suyers of these debentures at present 
high prices are therefore anxious to 
safeguard themselves against any loss 
they may incur through the early repay- 
ment of their bonds. They are there- 
fore seeking cover at Lloyd’s, but so far 
underwriters have not displayed any 
special willingness to do business in 
these risks. 

At the other end of the scale, brokers 
who have invested in the short-dated 
loans of the New South Wales Govern- 
ment have been inquiring for rates to 
cover the risk of these loans not being 
duly redeemed at their repayment dates. 
Lloyd’s underwriters have quoted a rate 
of 2% to cover this risk in respect of the 
1935 maturity, an indication that the 
danger of non-repayment at par is not 
rated very high. 

Other business has recently been 
transacted in respect of the London Pas- 
senger Traffic scheme. Buyers of stocks 
which will be exchanged for Transport 
Board stock are safeguarding themselves 
against losses in the event of the bill 
not being passed into law. In the rail- 
way market it is generally assumed that 
the provisions of the bill will almost cer- 
tainly be implemented later in the year, 
and Lloyd’s is taking the same view. 

At various times since the great stock 
market decline began in the fall of 1929 
there have been various schemes pro- 
posed here in the United States to safe- 
Suard investors and speculators from 
undue financial losses. As yet none of 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Happy People 


They may have made losses in the general invest- 
ment debacle, but they were fortunate enough to possess 
life insurance, and perhaps were prudent enough to take 
it because they knew it was supremely safe. In their 
investing they did what the generality did, buying, so 
they thought, with discretion. But what they bought was 
subject to the movement of economic forces, and 
they lost. 


One lesson that has been driven home is, that so far 
as protection of the family and for old age are con- 
cerned, life insurance should be the first employment 
and is the only wholly reliable one. Safety first for 
home and the elder self, and afterwards may come 
excursions into the investment field. This the under- 
writer should ceaselessly preach, and he will find the 
minds of his prospects receptive. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT MAKES 
NEW RULING AFFECTING TAX 


ON ANNUITY SETTLEMENTS 


Tax Applies Only Where Annuity 
Payments Exceed Amount of 
Premiums Paid 


COVERS NEW _ SITUATION 


Where Settlement Is Made With 
Beneficiary Other Than 
Insured 








By a new ruling just made by the 
Treasury Department the application of 
the federal income tax to annuity pay- 
ments is still further defined. The point 
of the new ruling is that where the in- 
sured, under an endowment or annuity 
policy, irrevocably designated to a bene- 
ficiary other than himself with whom 
settlement is made, taxable gain will re- 
sult to the beneficiary only when the ag- 
gregate of the annuity payments received 
exceeds the amount of the premiums paid 
by the insured. 


There have been many rulings cover- 
ing different situations arising in con- 
nection with annuity policies and the ap- 
plication of the federal income tax to 
such payments and this latest one car- 
ries the application of the law to cover 
still another type of situation. The case 
upon which the ruling was made involved 
the status for income tax purposes of the 
payments in settlement of an endorse- 
ment policy under its optional settle- 
ments. In this case the insured sur- 
vived the maturity of the policy but prior 
to maturity irrevocably designated a 
beneficiary other than himself to receive 
payments in accordance with one of the 
settlement options, The designation of 
the beneficiary was made without any 
valuable consideration being paid. 


Insured Divests Himself of Rights 


The new decision points out that by 
irrevocably designating another person 
as beneficiary prior to the maturity of 
policy the insured thereby divests him- 
self of the right to receive the pay- 
ment of the proceeds. If payment oof 
the proceeds were made to a designated 
beneficiary in lump sum upon maturity 
of the policy no taxable income results 
to the insured in such a case, but a tax- 
able gain is realized by the beneficiary 
to the extent of the excess of such pro- 
ceeds over the amount of the premiums 
or consideration paid for the policy by 
the insured. This point is covered under 
Section 22 of the Revenue Act of 1928. 
But in the case where payment of the 
proceeds is to be made to the designated 
beneficiary in instalments over a period 
of years or the lifetime of the benefi- 
ciary, whichever is greater, the effect of 
the arrangement is to convert the policy 
into an annuity contract. Before the 
amendments to the Revenue Act made 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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PERCY A. PEYSER, formerly of Wells, Meissel & Peyser, Inc., who will become associated with The 
Keane-Patterson Agencies on August 15th. His former achievements in personal production, organization 


and development of men will continue as the Peyser Unit under the auspices of — Organized Service —. 
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Four 


Four of the large life insurance com- 
panies have underwritten one of the most 
comprehensive and _ liberal insurance 
plans yet devised. 

It provides for approximately $54,000,- 
000 of Ordinary Life and Group insur- 
ance on more than 13,000 employes of 
the Associated Gas and Electric System. 

The Ordinary insurance is on the plan 
commonly called salary savings or sal- 
ary allotment. 

No Medical Examination 

An outstanding feature is that all em- 
ployes of the system, up to Age 56, are 
entitled to take out both Ordinary and 
Group on the non-medical basis. Here- 
tofore, in salary savings cover employes 
have been exempted from medical exami- 
nation only within certain limits. 

The maximum amount for each type 
of coverage on one life is $10,000. The 
minimum amount is $1,000. 

The companies on the line are the 
Aetna Life, Prudential, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and John Hancock, 
all sharing in the coverage according to 
territory. The plan is operative in twen- 
ty-six states, three Canadian provinces 
and the Philippines. Credit for originat- 
ing the idea of the plan belongs to H. 
C. Hopson, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Associated Gas and Electric, who 
was anxious that employes obtain a per- 
manent form of protection in addition 
to the regular Group cover. With the 
Ordinary insurance they can retain their 
policies if they quit the Associated by 
keeping up premium payments. 

_ The insurance producers handling the 
lines for the gas system is the well- 
known insurance firm of Brown, Crosby 
& Co., Inc., John H. Mears of the New 
York office and H. B. Weaver of the 
Philadelphia office of Brown, Crosby & 
Co. furnishing the technical advice and 
assistance in developing the plan. They 
had many conferences with Henry C. 
Hasbrouck and John J. Ward, Jr., execu- 
tives of the Employes’ Welfare Associ- 
ation, formed by the gas company to 
administer the plan; as well as with the 
insurance companies. 

Average of $4,000 Insurance 

The gas company will pay approxi- 
mately 70% of the premiums on_ the 
Group insurance and about 30% of the 
cost (premiums less dividends) of the 
Ordinary policies, the balances in each 
case being borne by the employes. It 
's provided that each employe will get 
Group insurance representing approxi- 
mately one full year’s pay and that he 
1S entitled to take out, in addition, an 

tdinary policy up to the same amount. 
“ne average policy of the entire group is 
about $2,000 of Group and $2,000 of Ordi- 
nary. Up to the present 13,212 employes 
have subscribed to $25,146,000 of Ordi- 
nary Life and $28,505,500 of Group cov- 
erage. 

Mr. Mears of Brown, Crosby & Co., 

nc. reports that the plan was finally 


Group and Ordinary 


13,000 Employes of Associated Gas and Electric System Insured for 
$54,000,000; No Medical Examination Required; Plan Operative in 
26 States; Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc., Brokers, Handle Line 


adopted after more than four years of 
organization work. Numberless details 
had to be worked out before the plan 
was acceptable to all concerned. Many 
insurance company representatives sat in 
on conferences on the plan. At the start 
most of them were of the opinion that 
the gas system wouldn’t be able to get 
a large enough percentage of the em- 
ployes interested to make the proposi- 
tion possible. They knew there would 
have to be about 75% participation to 
give a broad enough mortality swing to 
guard against adverse selection. 

Through Mr. Hobson’s personal atten- 
tion and the interest of his associates, 
however, the matter was presented to 
the employes in such a way that 90% 
of them signed up to take the coverage. 
In the long run this figure will prob- 
ably approach 100% as new employes 
will, in the future, be required to take 
out the protection. 


Description of Plan 
The following is a description of the 


plan as given to the employes by Mr. 
Hopson: 

“All employes, except temporary em- 
ployes, who have had six months or more 
of service within the Associated System 
are eligible to share in the plan. 

“Each employe who takes part in the 
plan will at the outset receive a unit of 
protection consisting of an amount of 
Ordinary Life insurance equal to his an- 
nual salary, increased to the nearest 
$500; and in addition, an equal amount 
of Group Life insurance. There will be, 
however, a maximum limit of $10,000 and 
a minimum limit of $1,000 for each kind 
of insurance. In all cases the insurance 
must be taken in equal amounts of each 
kind, except by employes over fifty-five 
years old. 

“The straight life insurance will be 
the standard form of policy which accu- 
mulates cash values and can be con- 
tinued in force by the employe beyond 
his employment by any company in the 
Associated System if such employment 





Employes’ Contribution Per Year 
Age at Straight 
Nearest uife 
Birth- (70% of Net 
day Premium) Group Life 
15 $ 8.19 $ 3.00 
16 8.36 3.00 
17 8.53 3.00 
18 8.72 3.00 
19 8.92 3.00 
20 9.12 3.00 
21 9.34 3.00 
22 9.57 3.00 
23 9.81 3.00 
24 10.07 3.00 
25 10.33 3.00 
26 10.60 3.00 
27 10.89 3.00 
28 11.18 3.00 
29 11.49 3.00 
30 11.82 3.00 
31 12.18 3.00 
32 12.55 3.00 
33 12.94 3.00 
34 13.36 3.00 
35 13.80 3.00 
36 14.26 3.00 
37 14.74 3.00 
38 15.26 3.00 
39 15.81 3.00 
40 16.38 3.00 
41 17.00 3.00 
42 17.64 3.06 
43 18.33 3.00 
44 19.07 3.00 
45 19.85 3.00 
46 20.68 3.60 
47 21.57 3.00 
38 22.53 3.00 
49 23.56 3.00 
50 24.65 3.00 
51 25.80 3.00 
52 27.01 3.00 
53 28.29 3.00 
54 29.67 3.00 
55 31.14 3.00 





Total Weekly Semi-Monthly Monthly 
$11.19 $ 0.22 $ 0.47 $ 0.93 
11.36 .22 47 95 
11.53 .22 48 96 
11.72 .23 49 .98 
11.92 23 .50 .99 
12.12 .23 51 1.01 
12.34 .24 51 1.03 
12.57 .24 .52 1.05 
12.81 25 BS | 1.07 
13.07 25 54 1.09 
13.33 .26 .56 1.11 
13.60 -26 Rs 1.33 
13.89 .27 58 1.16 
14.18 .27 59 1.18 
14.49 .28 .60 1.21 
14.82 .29 -62 1.24 
15.18 .29 .63 1.27 
13.55 .30 65 1.30 
15.94 31 -66 1,33 
16.36 31 .68 1.36 
16.80 .32 70 1.40 
17.26 .33 BS | 1.44 
17.74 .34 74 1.48 
18.26 35 76 1.52 
18.81 .36 78 1.57 
19.38 oe 81 1.62 
20.00 .38 83 1.67 
20.64 40 .86 1.72 
21.33 41 .89 1.78 
22.07 -42 .92 1.84 
22.85 44 95 1,90 
23.68 46 .99 1.97 
24.57 47 1.02 2.05 
25.53 49 1.06 2.13 
26.56 51 1.11 2.21 
27.65 33 1.15 2.30 
28.80 55 1.20 2.40 
30.01 58 1.25 2.50 
31.29 00 1.30 2.61 
32.67 63 1.36 2.72 
34.14 66 1.42 2.85 


Employes’ Insurance Plan 


Table showing employes’ contributions at each attained 
. age toward cost per year or shorter payroll period of 
$1,000 straight life insurance 
plus 
$1,000 group life insurance 


Employes’ Total Contribution 
Amount That Will Be Deducted 
from Payroll if Payment Is Made: 








Companies On Broad Cover Combining 


should be ended. The Group Life in- 
surance is term insurance whose pro- 
tection automatically ceases when the 
insured individual ceases to be employed 
by a company in the Associated System. 
In the event of total and permanent 
disability before Age 60, the Group Life 
policy will pay the amount of insurance 
in monthly instalments and Group Life 
premiums will cease. 


Property Rights in Policies 


“The straight life policy and its cash 
value become the full property of an 
employe who leaves the service of the 
company, provided he will pay the pre- 
mium or premiums necessary to carry 
the entire cost of the policy for one 
year thereafter. If, however, he cancels 
the insurance upon withdrawal, he will 
receive 70% of the cash value, if any, 
of the policy, which will correspond 
roughly to the proportion of the cost 
that he has paid. 

“The Group Life insurance may be 
converted by an insured employe into 
straight life or any other permanent 
form of insurance when he leaves the 
employ of the company. The premium 
to be paid at the time of conversion 
will be whatever is required for the form 
of policy selected, as determined by the 
age of the insured at nearest birthday, 
his occupation, and other conditions. 


Cost of Insurance 


“Your company’s contribution will be 
approximately three-fourths of the total 
cost of the Group Life insurance and 
approximately 30% of the net premium 
of the straight life policy. 

“Your contribution to the premium will 
be deducted periodically from your sal- 
ary. The accompanying table shows the 
cost to you at the age determined by 
your nearest birthday, of each unit of 
protection consisting of $1,000 of straight 
life insurance and $1,000 of Group Life 
insurance. From it you can determine 
the amount of insurance to which you 
are entitled and the amount to be de- 
ducted from your pay. 

“For example, a subscribing employe, 
whose age at his nearest birthday is 35 
and whose pay is $2,600 per year, will 
receive $3,000 of straight life insurance 
and $3,000 of Group insurance. For "this 
$6,000 of insurance he will pay as his 
share of the cost $4.20 monthly, or $2.10 
semi-monthly, or $0.96 weekly. 

“No medical examination will be re- 
quired for the issuance of an insurance 
policy, except in one or two states where 
the law prohibits the writing of Ordi- 
nary Life policies without some form of 
medical examination; and except that 
for straight life insurance medical ex- 
amination will be required for employes 
over Age 55. 

“Employes becoming eligible for larger 
amounts of insurance by reason of pro- 
motion must subscribe for such addition- 
al insurance, which they will obtain with- 
out medical examination, Such addition- 
al insurance, however, will be in units 
of $1,000 of each kind and an employe 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Life Office Management 
Ass’n Meeting Program 


AT PHILADELPHIA SEPT. 26-28 





President L. C. Ashton of Provident 
Mutual Host at Luncheon; Fea- 
tures of Meeting 





The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion has prepared a most interesting and 
comprehensive program for the ninth 
annual meeting of the association which 


will be held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, September 26 to 28. 
Among the social features will be a lun- 
cheon to the association given by the 
Provident Mutual Life as Leonard C-. 
Ashton, vice-president of the Provident 
Mutual, is president of the association 
this year. Following are some of the 
features of the program: 

Presidential Address: “The Associa- 
tion’s Activities and the General Busi- 
ness Situation.” President Leonard C. 
Ashton, vice-president and_ secretary, 
Provident Mutual. 

“Principles of Scientific Management 
as Applied to Office Institutions.” Dr. 
Harlow S. Person, managing director, 
Taylor Society, Inc. 

“Conservation of Business Carrying 
Policy Loans.” Committee Report—M. 
Clark Terrill, second vice-president, 
Phoenix Mutual, chairman; Harry S. 
Arnold, assistant manager, Conservation 
Department, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Henry Bossert, Jr., manager conserva- 
tion and research, Provident Mutual; 
Leslie R. Martin, secretary, Connecticut 
Mutual; F. W. White, assistant secre- 
tary, Canada Life; H. N. Hamilton, di- 
rector conservation bureau, Union Cen- 
tral. 

“Phases of Curtis Office Operation.” 
Walter D. Fuller, vice-president and sec- 
retary, Curtis Publishing Co. 

“Recent Developments in Office Ma- 
chinery and Equipment.” Committee Re- 
port: R. A. Taylor, assistant chief ac- 
countant, Sun Life of Canada, chair- 
man; W. H. Emerson, assistant secre- 
tary, Union Central; George A. Parks, 
assistant secretary, Bankers Life; Ira S. 
Parker, assistant secretary and auditor, 
Great Northern Life; Logan J. Massee, 
planning department, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. 

“Analysis of Operating Costs.” Com- 
mittee Report: W. D. Holt, assistant sec- 
retary, Provident Mutual, chairman; 
Ralph R. Coombs, assistant secretary, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Nelson P. Wood, 
secretary, State Mutual; Joseph E. Lock- 
wood, assistant vice-president, Guardian 
Life; Valentine Howell, assistant ac- 
tuary, Prudential; William J. Cameron, 
vice- president and actuary, Home Life; 
Paul F. Bourscheidt, assistant secretary, 
Peoria Life; Horace W. Foskett, assist- 
ant treasurer, Equitable of Iowa. 

Discussional Conferences: (1) “Conser- 
vation of Business Carrying Policy 
Loans,” (2) “Analysis of Operating 
Costs.” 

“Can We Lessen the Likelihood of Un- 














RGANIZE— 


“to get into working order”’ 


Present-day conditions demand that the underwriter 


who desires to maintain production at a satisfactory level, 


be properly organized. 


The Interview Schedule, Prospect Bureau and Organ- 


ized Sales Presentations provided by the Company have 


ery on a result-getting basis. 


helped Guardian producers to organize their sales machin- 
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employment in the Future,” Professor 
Joe Willits, University of Pennsylvania. 
Committee on Association’s Education 
Program—H. N. Hamilton, Director 
Conservation Bureau, Union Centra’, 
chairman; Harry H. Allen, secretary, 
Mutual Benefit; O. D. Newton, assistant 
secretary, London Life; Charles M. Tay- 
lor, assistant secretary, Provident Mu- 
tual; J. Charles Rietz, actuary, Midland 
Mutual. 

Report of Association’s Home Office 
Building Committee. 

Conference Photograph. 

Luncheon. Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

Visit to Home Offices of Philadelphia 
Members, Recreational Activities, Enter- 
tainment, etc. 

Exhibit and Demonstration of Office 
Equipment—Betsy Ross Room—Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel. 

“Investment Department Routine and 
Procedure.” Committee Report: H. W. 
Foskett, assistant treasurer, Equitable of 
Iowa, chairman; George W. Pansiera, 








assistant treasurer, Union Central Life; 
F. W. Gleason, vice-president and sec- 
retary, Pan-American Life; J. W. 
Brown, investment secretary, Sun Life 
of Canada; Sydney A. Smith, secretary, 
P enn Mutual. 

“Purchasing Department Methods and 
Operations.” Committee Report—George 
A. Drieu, assistant secretary, Connecti- 
cut General, chairman; H. R. Pierce, age 
sistant secretary, National Life; Samuel 
J. Johnson, secretary, Massachusetts 
Mutual; J. M. Brown, Canada Life. 

“General Insurance and Surety Bonds.” 
Committee Report: George W. Skilton, 
comptroller, Connecticut General, chair- 
man; Sydney A. Smith, secretary, Penn 
Mutual: D. M. Stevenson, planning divi- 
sion, London Life; William F. Hager- 
man, auditor, Minnesota Mutual. 

Discussional Conferences: (1) “Pur- 
chasing Department Methods and Oper- 
ations,” (2) “General Insurance and 
Surety Bonds,” (3) “Investment Depart- 
ment Routine and Procedure.” 

“The Inherent Solvency of Legal Re- 


To Substitute for Fischer | 











ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 


Because of a death in the family Ches- 
ter O. Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual 
general agent in St. Louis, will not be 
able to preside at the Managers Section 
of the National Convention, as was an- 
nounced in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week. His place will be filled by 
Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mutual 
manager of Chicago, who so ably took 
charge of last year’s meeting of the Sec- 
tion. 





OFFICE WORKERS LEAD GROUPS 





Show Largest Gain in Applications with 
Fidelity Mutual; Other Occu- 


pations Increase 


That a considerable proportion of new 
life insurance being written is on the 
lives of office workers is shown by the 
experience of the Fidelity Mutual of 
Philadelphia. In July 13.6% of all appli- 
cations received by the company for 
amounts less than $10,000 were on the 
lives of clerical workers, including ste- 
nographers. Among the other groups 
showing an increase over the previous 
month in applications for insurance were 
salesmen, proprietors, merchants, stu- 
dents, bookkeepers, accountants, farmers 
and housewives. 

In the higher bracket (more than $10,- 
000) the clerical group also showed an 
increase. Executives ranked highest in 
number of applications with 15.3%. The 
Fidelity Mutual analyzes its applications 
under twenty-four occupational groups. 





serve Life Insurance.” Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, Professor of Insurance and Com- 
merce, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 





Character— 


be earned. 








The attitude of the insuring public toward the life insurance business and life insurance c ies d ds almost wholly upon the character and 
the behavior of those whose privilege it is to represent the companies before the public. 





v 


No agent should attempt to induce an individual who is already insured—whether with his own company, or some other company, or the Government 
—to give up any policy he may have, in favor of another with his company. 
policies, or their agents, should be made. 


Honesty, straightforward sales methods, strict adherence to promises, conscientious and intelligent service, good character, industry, loyalty to self, 
cl'ent, and company—all these are the requisites that go to make up the desirable agent and that are essential to the preservation of the good name 
of the institution of life insurance. 


No verbal or written statements attacking other companies, their 
Selection of coverage to be presented should rest solely upon supreme need—not upon commission to 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Cash Values Cost More 
To Maintain Today 


LIQUID POSITION IS REASON 





Wendell P. Coler, Actuary of American 
Central Life, Explains Effects 
of Situation 





At the present time there is an addi- 
tional cost in connection with cash val- 


ues which has not been appreciated un- 
til recently, according to Wendell P. 
Coler, actuary of the American Central 
Life of Indianapolis. In an address be- 
fore the National Fraternal Congress in 
Washington this week Mr. Coler dis- 
cussed this subject and explained why 
it was so. He said: 


“There is an additional cost in con- 
nection with cash values which has not 
been appreciated by many until recent- 
ly. This is due to the necessity of car- 
rying such a large amount of liquid in- 
vestments. Ordinarily an insurance com- 
pany is not considered well managed if 
it maintains large bank balances. In 
1932, the reverse is true. Many compa- 
nies are carrying balances two to three 
times normal and in addition are invest- 
ing largely in government securities at 
very low rates of interest. The New 
York Evening Post for July 25 reports 
that 34.5% of the investments made in 
a recent week by some of the larger life 
insurance companies were in United 
States Government securities. This is a 
very unusual percentagé. With treas- 
ury bills yielding less than one-half of 
1% and long term bonds not more than 
3%4%, the diversion of so large a part 
of life insurance funds to governments 
is having a serious effect in reducing the 
rate of interest earned. Here again, one 
might say that an injustice is being per- 
petrated: because the necessity of liquid- 
ity is largely on account of those who 
will withdraw. However, the burden is 
borne by all of the ‘policyholders and 
eventually will be reflected in decreased 
dividends.” 





FOR TEMPORARY LICENSES 





Life Underwriters Committee Makes 
Recommendations in Recodification 
of Pennsylvania Insurance Laws 


One of the recommendations to be 
made by the committee of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, headed by Irvin Bendiner, New York 
Life, which is co-operating with the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department in 
the recodification of the Pennsylvania 
insurance laws, is that new agents be 
placed on a temporary basis before re- 
ceiving regular licenses. Applicants for 
agents’ licenses would have to pass the 
same examination as at present but upon 
Passing the examination under the new 
requirements the applicant would receive 
a temporary license lasting from six 
months to a year. At the expiration of 
this time it is proposed that he be given 
another examination before securing a 
permanent license. 

Local associations will be invited to 
make recommendations for changes in 
the existing insurance law concerning 
agents’ qualifications. These will be pre- 
sented to the attorney general and the 
best features will be combined. 





SUE FOR LIBEL IN LONDON 


Counsel for the Sun Life of Canada 
ave issued a writ for alleged libel 
against the London journal, “City Mid- 
Week,” following publication in that 
journal of certain untrue statements 
about the company. A writ has also 
een issued against the distributors re- 
sponsible for the placard on which the 
article in question was advertised. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL GAINS 
July was a good month for the New 
England Mutual, the new paid business 
Showing an increase of $1,386,000 over 
July of last year. The number of new 
paid-for applications in the previous 
month, June, broke all company records. 

















“Chis—Che 
Most Unktindest 
Cut of All’ 


You’ve met him! 


The man who strongly resented 
any curtailment of his income 
because it made the job of providing 
for his family “so difficult.” 


The next time that he suggests lapsing his life 
insurance protection as a measure of 
economy, why not remind him that car- 
ing for a family on a “cut” income is 
easy, compared to supporting one on 


NO INCOME AT ALL. 





And no income at all is the heritage of the 
widow of an uninsured man. 
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Charles B. Knight 
Comments on Trends 





This is a good time to discuss trends 
in the business, to analyze the produc- 
tion situation; and that is what many 
company executives and general agents 
are doing. 

One of the most successful men in the 
ranks of the general agents of the 
country is Charles B. Knight of the 





CHARLES B. KNIGHT 


Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., Union 
Central, a New York general agency 
whose production has been as high as 


$42,000,000 a year. Mr. Knight was seen 
this week by a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter and asked for his 
views on various matters of production 
‘nterest. 

The questions and Mr. Knight’s an- 
swers follow: 


What is the trend of production as you 
see it? 

Personally, I believe that during the 
next few years we will see much more 
life insurance produced than has ever 
been written before. However, two ex- 
tremes of policies will be written—term 
insurance and cheap forms will neces- 
sarily be taken temporarily at least as a 
replacement of lapsed insurance as well 
as the replacement of values wherein the 
estate has been effected by losses in the 
market and deflation of securities gen- 
erally. However, the experience of the 
last two years shows conclusively to the 
average investor that life insurance is 
about the only financial institution that 
has passed through the entire depres- 
sion without a single failure, and main- 
tained every pledge and promise in its 
policy contract. As a consequence a 
large amount of long term endowment 
and investment insurance will be sold. 

In addition, the favorable co-operation 
of trust companies with underwriters 
generally advertising life insurance par- 
ticularly and as a result creating millions 
of insurance trusts, will continue, and in 
my opinion be an important factor in 
additional life insurance production dur- 
ing the next few years. 

Why is insurance a better profession 
than it has been? 

Again taking a leaf from the book of 
experience covering the past two or 
three years. Life insurance is better be- 
cause it has never been so important to 
business and social life of the country as 
it is to-day. It affords to the agent a 
means of livelihood and if he joins the 
ranks of unemployed it is entirely his 
own fault. There are increased angles 
and viewpoints as a result of the past 
depression that afford greater oppor- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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New C. L. U. Men Discuss Why 


They Sought Honor Degree 


The announcement printed in The 
Eastern Underwriter and some other 
papers last week of the winners of C.L.U. 
degrees caused widespread interest 
throughout the country because of the 
prominence of some of the men who suc- 
cessfully passed the examinations, these 
including a number of general agents. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked a num- 
ber of the winners for a comment or two 
regarding why they sought the C.L.U. 
degree and how they prepared for it. 
Some of their answers follow: 


Harris L. Wofford, manager Prudential, 
90 John Street, New York: 

“T wanted the C. L. U. degree for what 
it represents. Life insurance is a pro- 
fession and I want to be a skilled, pro- 
fessional life underwriter. I took the 
review course sponsored by the Life Un- 





BARTON 


WALTER E. 


derwriters Association of New York and 
directed by Professor James Elton Bragg 
of New York University and have only 
the highest praise for the entire course. 
The lectures were full of valuable infor- 
mation which I made use of at once in 
my work. I am tempted to enroll again 
in a similar course next Fall. 

“IT found that the courses I took at 
Columbia in 1917 and 1919 helped me 
also in passing the C. L. U. examinations. 
These courses were given in the School 
of Business at Columbia.” 


Henry W. Abbott, General Agent, Mass- 
achusetts Mutual Life, Pittsburgh: 


Everyone has time enough to waste. 
A little budgeting of valuable time to 
something useful, a little less night club 
activity, a little less bridge, a little less 
useless reading, will provide oodles of 
time to improve one’s mental equipment. 
Snatches of thinking and reviewing on 
C. L. U. subjects during the past two 
years required no extra time, just an 
elimination of time wasted that had not 
even been devoted to play. 

As for the time required to take the 
examinations, a total of twenty-eight 
hours, because I had to take two of them 
twice—less than three days. What's 
three days when most of us actually ap- 
ply ourselves to our work less than 20% 
of the time anyway? 

A question that you might have asked 
that would come closer to answering w hy 
more gage riters are not qt ralifyi ing for 
the C. U. designation is, “Where did 
you Sind the courage and the determi- 
nation to do it?” 

That one is simple, 
the point. 

The answer is that I was blessed with 
a great mother and a fine father. My 
mother’s life has been an unfortunate 
one of hardships, but her courage never 


too, but closer to 


faltered. I have some of her blood in 
my veins that commands me to knuckle 
down when the going is hardest. My 
father was a determined man and one 
who was never unmindful of helping and 
inspiring others. When I see others 
forging ahead, a challenge arouses in me 
as to whether I am living up to my 
heritage, so I just develop a little spunk 
and sail in. 

My motive in qualifying for the C. L. 
U. designation was not purely the selfish 
reason of self-betterment. My thought 
was that the major part of my success as 
a General Agent comes from those who 
work with me. Many men need to have 
their vision broadened to become more 
successful men. The C. L. U. will do 
that and do even more in the eradicat- 
ing of inferiority complexes. Further- 
more, it is a great personal pleasure to 





HARRIS L. WOFFARD 


participate in the development of men. 
The thought occurred to me that I 
could not stand before fellows as their 
leader, urging them to do something that 
I had not proven could be done. I felt 
that I had to prove that the examina- 
tions were within our mental ability to 
pass, that I personally cherished the des- 
ignation, that I was not too lazy to put 
forth the effort and that I had the in- 








j Stewsnishie 


T= MUTUAL BENEFIT is justly proud of its 
record of stewardship, for funds entrusted to 
its care have been conserved and wisely increased. 
nor plague nor panic has pre 


Neither war, 


security . 
pany is security. 


LIFE 








vented the performance of its contracts. 
that constancy there is confidence that members of 
the Company will continue to find safety in Mutual 
Benefit protection. New policies being issued daily 
are contractual obligations and will further demon- 
strate the unchanging character of Mutual Benefit 
. the first law of a life insurance com- 
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B. M. WOLBERG 


testinal fortitude to expose myself to 
success or failure. 

Furthermore, we have three children 
of our own who need to have an ex- 
ample set for them if their mother and 
I want to look forward to their going 
places and doing things. 

This C. L. U. movement will do won- 
ders for our business. May it so grip 
the red blood that is in our profession 


And in 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


| Newark, New Jersey 











GILBERT V. AUSTIN 


that before another generation comes 
on, every man who carries a rate book 
will be known as a C. L. U 


Karl S. Hoffman, General Agent National 
Life of Vermont, Washington, D. C.: 


The main way in which I found time 
to study and take the C. L. U. examina- 
tions was by giving up something else. 
There are so many things to do that 
something must be eliminated or post- 
poned in order to find the necessary 
time. In addition to my own study | 
was a member of a study group. 

However, our local association made 
arrangements with George Washington 
University last year for the first of the 
C. L. U. courses. Two C. L. U. under- 

(Continued on Page 12) 





Treasury Ruling 


(Continued from Page 1) 


by the 1926 Act and continued in Sec- 
tion 22 of the Revenue Act of 1928 such 
a situation came under a ruling known 
as Solicitor’s Opinion 160, which exclud- 
ed from gross income the amount re- 
ceived “by the insured” as a return oO! 
premium paid. It was held in that eating 
that such exemption or exclusion did not 

extend to the beneficiary of the annuity. 

This limitation is not contained in the 
Revenue Act of 1926 and 1928 however, 
therefore the ruling in question is no! 
applicable under these provisions. 

In the words af the new Treasury De 
partment ruling: “Accordingly taxable 
gain will result to the donee beneficiary 
of such annuity only when the aggre- 
gate of the annuity payments received 
exceeds the amount of the premiums or 
consideration paid by the insured from 
whom the right to receive the annuity 
payments is acquired by the beneficiary.” 
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The Professional Mourner 


vs. A Sense of Proportion 


Px up a sensational newspaper, serving a 


curiosity about the less admirable exhibitions of our common humanity, and the quick and natural 


conclusion is, ““Nobody has any morals.” 


But look up from that page and regard sanely your own neighborhood of decent, respon- 
sible persons, doing the day’s work, raising families on a foundation of self-respect and community 


responsibility; and your point of view changes. 


The careless phrase, ““Nobody has any morals”’ dies on the fresh, clean wind of fact, as will 


the thoughtless chant now coming into vogue, “Nobody has any money.” 


The professional pessimist, enjoying his brief place in the sun, has no concern with facts. 
To his distorted vision the world is hurtling merrily to the bow-wows. He sees the man who has no 
job and forgets the twenty who still rise to “Big Ben’s call in the morning. He moans as he hears 
the shutters close on a once pretentious mansion and closes his ears to the sound of the hammer 
and the saw as his neighbor builds a new porch on what he is still proud to call his home. 


It does not require any great perspective or sense of humor to appreciate the absurdity of 
the professional mourner’s position, as he chants his dirge, ““Nobody has any money.” 


Somebody has money to buy everything which can be sold. Somebody has money to 
invest in life insurance at a time when as never before, it looms as a “great rock in a weary land.” 


Forget the exhibitionist few who make the front page and remember the great quiet army 
of those who are not “news”; those who have not given up, but are working toward something bet- 
ter for themselves and their children. They are still buying bread and butter and an occasional 
piece of cake. And they are still buying insurance from the life underwriter who refuses to lose 


his sense of proportion. 


on 
VDT CUTMWOLA 


ta! 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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How Nat’! Convention 
For 1932 Was Financed 


HANDLING A_ DIFFICULT JOB 





San Francisco and Oakland Associations 
Sponsored Ten-Week Training Course; 
Drew Enrollment of 500 





Financing the entertainment of dele- 
gates and guests to a national conven- 
tion is one of the most difficult tasks 
which confronts a local life underwriters’ 
association which is playing the part of 
host. In the enthusiasm of obtaining 
the convention, it is so easy to let the 


matter slide, to postpone financial prob- 
lems for later consideration. 

The San Francisco and Oakland Life 
Underwriters’ Associations, which are 
this year’s hosts, took no chances in this 
respect. As soon as their invitation had 
been accepted by the National Associa- 
tion, they turned their attention to solv- 
ing the important financial problem. 


Shapro Proposed Idea 


Early in the year Ben F. Shapro, 
president of the San Francisco Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, approached the 
matter at a meeting of the San Francisco 
General Agents and Managers’ Associa- 
tion and proposed that the East Bay and 
San Francisco Associations inaugurate a 
ten weeks’ training course in practical 
life underwriting; the enrolment fee to 
be $10, the moneys so realized to be 
placed in the convention entertainment 
fund. It was proposed that each man- 
ager or general agent be privileged to 
enroll students in the course on the ba- 
sis of one enrolment for each $10 of his 
total subscription. The enrolment cards 
he could sell to his agency force or dis- 
tribute as he chose. The plan was en- 
thusiastically adopted and approximately 
$2,500 was subscribed then and there. 

Arthur S. Holman, head of the finance 
committee, took charge of increasing the 
enrolment and succeeded in bringing the 
subscriptions well above the original 
amount. General agents and managers 
in the Oakland, East Bay territory short- 
ly after gave hearty endorsement to the 
idea and soon the plan was put into ef- 
fect. Thus it became a joint endeavor 
with both associations participating in 
the entertainment expense of the Na- 
tional Convention and at the same time 
offering to their members a valuable 
course of instruction. 

When the training course opened on 
March 22, the East Bay Association was 
represented with an enrolment of 207. 
Total enrolment of the two associations 
reached 500, representing 45 companies 
and 70 different agencies. 

Well Known Speakers 

Sessions were held twice a week in 
Oakland. The instructors were recruit- 
ed principally from well known and suc- 
cessful local underwriters supplemented 
by several figures of wide reputation. 
Among these were: Professor W. B. 
Bailey, economist of the Travelers; Fran- 
cis J. Seefurth of Chicago; S. E. Snor- 
tum of the Equitable Society; J. B. Dur- 
yea of the Penn Mutual and Walter G. 
Gastil of the home office agency of the 
Pacific Mutual Life. 

_ The San Francisco sessions were held 
in the Fairmont Hotel—Convention 
Headquarters—at no expense, the man- 
agement kindly donating the use of its 
large assembly hall. The entire expense 
of the course was incredibly small, aver- 
aging 40 cents per student, which includ- 


C. B. Knight ee 


(Continued from Page 5) 


tunities for the life insurance man who 
will make his business a profession than 
ever before. In addition to this a man 
should be influenced by the additional 
good, more or less philanthropic, that 
can be done in connection with his work. 

How should a young man picking in- 
surance as @ career train himself for the 
sales battle? How can he pick up requi- 
site data about law, finance, taxation? 

The nature of this question emphasizes 
the importance of managers picking col- 
lege men for the life insurance business 
preferably, of course, after they have 
passed through a post-graduate course 
in the “School of Hard Knocks.” Nat- 
urally, such a man is in a much better 
position to perfect himself so far as the 
finer points of the business is concerned. 
The man without the college training, by 
paying the necessary price in hard work 
and through the night school of New 
York University, Columbia or other col- 
leges, together with the most excellent 
insurance course of the New York Uni- 
versity, correspondence courses offered 
by the companies, instruction from serv- 
ices offered to producers by special- 
ized, professional information gatherers 
should perfect himself so that he can 
intelligently and fearlessly properly pre- 
sent any life insurance problem. 


Do you think there is too much special- 
ization among producers or do you think 
there should be more? 

This question is closely associated with 
the last and should be answered both in 
the affirmative and negative. There are, 
undoubtedly, too many so-called special- 
ists in the life insurance business who 
are not well enough informed to prop- 
erly present special forms of life insur- 
ance requiring knowledge of law, finance, 
etc., as referred to in your last question. 
There is also ample room and a real op- 
portunity offered to more men that will 
sufficiently apply themselves to become 
thoroughly competent to present the 
higher specialized forms of underwriting. 

How can Agents be more effective in 
insuring young men? 

That is difficult to answer. The ap- 
pointment of more young men to the life 
insurance business would have its effect 
naturally in affecting the insurance on 
the lives of more young men as a man 
is more apt to have contacts among men 
of his own age. 

However, among the Industrial classes, 
or at least with young men of Industrial 
parentage, much could be done if we 
could get the large companies writing 
Industrial insurance on the lives of 
young men to convert more Industrial 
on the lives of these young men; if the 
policies could be changed in greater 
numbers to Ordinary as soon as condi- 





ed a binder containing loose-leaf out- 
lines on all lectures; announcements, tic- 
kets and registration cards. This en- 
abled the joint educational committee to 
turn over a tidy sum to the finance com- 
mittee for the entertainment fund. 

Gerald F. McKenna, unit manager for 
the Penn Mutual in San Francisco, was 
general director of the course. He was 
assisted by Val Flittner of the Pacific 
Mutual Life in Oakland, who served as 
chairman for the East Bay Association 
They were assisted by the joint educa- 
tional committee of the two associations, 
combined for the purpose of developing 
what proved to be an outstanding train- 
ing course in life underwriting. 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 


increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 


Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


tions warrant, and not charging it as a 
lapse dgainst Industrial account. Many 
young men continue to carry Industrial 
insurance when they have become suf- 
ficiently able to buy the necessary added 
protection offered by an Ordinary policy. 
In this suggestion I do not want to be 
understood as being other than favorable 
to Industrial insurance as it is the kin- 
dergarten for the entire life insurance 
business and is constantly contributing 
much to our work. 





TO PRINT IN PHILADELPHIA 





But Editorial and Executive Offices of 
The Spectator Will Continue in 
This City 
The Spectator, insurance newspaper, 
and the books published by The Spec- 
tator Co., are to be printed in Phila- 
delphia instead of New York. The edi- 
torial and executive offices of The Spec- 
tator will continue at their present lo- 
cation, 239 West Thirty-ninth Street. 





HARRY PHILLIPS PRODUCTION 


An article about the production of 
Harry Phillips, Jr. Ralph Engelsman 
agency, Penn Mutual, New York City, 
appearing in The Gold Book of 1932 er- 
roneously states that Mr. Phillips, who 
went into the business in July, 1931, paid 
for ten cases for $1,500,000. The num- 
ber of cases was really in excess of one 
hundred. 





New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 





and 
Manager of Agencies 


TROPICAL MEDICINE RESEARCH 





Prudential of Great Britain Offers to 
Contribute £1,500 a Year 
For Seven Years 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, chairman of 
the Court of Governors of the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medi- 
cine, has received an offer from the Pru- 
dential Assurance Co. to contribute £1,- 
500 a year for seven years to the funds 
of the school. The gift will be directly 
associated with the University Chair of 
Public Health. 

The school, which was opened by the 
Prince of Wales in July, 1929, took over 
the old School of Tropical Medicine in 
1924. It needs subscriptions totaling 
$50,000 a year to carry on its work of 
teaching and research in all branches of 
preventive medicine. 





WILL CONTINUE TO WRITE 


Asked about a rumor that it would dis- 
continue writing of insurance on the fra- 
ternal plan the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers advises The Eastern Un- 
derwriter that the rumor is incorrect. At 
the convention of the brotherhood on 
June 19 it was recommended that rates 
be made adequate. 





BANKERS LIFE GAIN 


July business of the Bankers Life of 
Iowa showed an increase of $715,548 over 
the production of July of last year. New 
paid-for totaled $6,670,998 for the month. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. anetics 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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Security Reinsurance 
In Central Approved 


FEDERAL COURT DEVELOPMENT 





Action Followed by Attempts to Set 
Aside Court Decisions; Some of 
the Bidders 





Reinsurance of the Security Life of 
Chicago in the Central Life of Illinois 
has been approved by the Federal Court, 
Chicago, and the receiver, John A. Mas- 
sen now is negotiating a contract. The 
court selected the bid of the Central 
from among six filed. 

However, the order of the court had 
hardly been announced before there were 
rumors of discontent on the part of stock 
and policyholders. On Tuesday Walter 
Eckert, an attorney, tried to intervene 
in the case with a view to setting aside 
the Central Life order, but the Court, 
through Judge Walter C. Lindley, took 
the petition under advisement without 
permitting its formal filing. In the 
meantime the receiver is working out the 
final contract with the Central Life in 
accordance with the Court order. 

The other bidders were the Continen- 
tal of St. Louis, Pacific States, Lincoln 
National, Equitable Life & Casualty, and 
Illinois Bankers. Despite the fact that 
the bid of the Central has been accepted 
and the matter would thus appear to be 
closed, all of the proposals have been 
impounded by the Court and the re- 
ceiver has refused to reveal any of the 
details. 

It is rumored that all of the bids pro- 
posed a lien of 100% subject to liquida- 
tion of the Security’s assets. It is further 
rumored that the Central Life would re- 
ceive only the expense loading and that 
the mortality savings and excess inter- 
est earnings would apply on the lien. 
Death claims and maturities would be 
paid in full. 

The principal assets of the Security 
were its stockholdings in the Inter- 
Southern, now defunct, and thé North- 
ern States, against which receivership 
proceedings are pending. 

The Security was the principal unit in 
a chain of life insurance companies spon- 
sored by Machir J. Dorsey and the Key- 
stone Holding Co. 





A. E. PATTERSON FIELD DAY 


The Alexander E. Patterson general 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life, Chi- 
cago, recently held its annual field day at 
the Columbian Country Club, north of 
Wheeling, Ill. There were golf, tennis 
and swimming, with a dinner and award 
of prizes for the winners in each sport, 
in the evening. The evening ended with 
a short talk by Mr. Patterson, stressing 
the fine spirit of cheerfulness, co-opera- 
tion and loyalty among the agents. 





JULY BUSINESS UP 26% 

July new business of the Northwest- 
ern National registered an increase of 
26% over the June total, marking the 
first time since 1925 that July produc- 
tion has exceeded that of June and only 
the third time that it has occurred in fif- 
teen years. The production of the com- 
Pany for the first seven months of 1932 
shows a gain of 12.7% over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 





AETNA OFFICIALS IN DENVER 


Four members of the home office force 
of the Aetna Life were in Denver, Colo., 
last week where they addressed a meet- 
ing of the Aetna-izers of that section. 
Those in the home office group were W. 
H. Dallas, vice-president; Clyde Gay, 
agency secretary; N. DeNezzo, conserva- 
tion department, and F. N. Florer, acci- 
dent department. 





GIVE DINNER FOR SEARLES 

Twenty-four office associates of Thom- 
as M. Searles, Aetna Life general agent 
in Newark, recently gave him a dinner at 
the Newark Athletic Club. 


PHENIX TAKES OVER TWO CO’S 

On July 26 the forty-ninth general 
stockholders’ meeting of the Phenix Life, 
of Vienna, took place. This is one of 
the most aggressive life companies in 
Europe. It has been decided that the 
Phenix will take over the business of the 
Universale as well as of the Fortuna, 
both of Vienna, and this will increase the 
premium income of the Phenix consid- 
erably. 


DENIES RECEIVERSHIP ACTION 

The Missouri Supreme Court has fi- 
nally disposed of the effort of a small 
stockholder of the Missouri State Life 
to have the court consider application 
for receiver for the company. It denied 
the petition of Circuit Court Judge Rob- 
ert W. Hall for a hearing in the Duggan 
receivership action. 


TWO LIFE AGENTS IN EUROPE 


The two leaders of the Trail Blazers’ 
campaign of the Travelers, which was 
recently staged for sixty-eight days, 
Maurice Linder, Williamsburg branch, 
and W. H. Thayer Shedd, 55 John Street 
branch, are in Europe. 











25 YEARS WITH PRUDENTIAL 

Joseph G. Turner, Camden, N. J., as- 
sistant superintendent of the Prudential, 
has just rounded out twenty-five years 
of active service with the company. 


APPROVES KENTUCKY HOME 





Court at Louisville Decides Inter South- 
ern Reinsurance; Rejects Policyhold- 
ers’ Committee’s Proposals 


Circuit Court Judge H. Church Ford 
at Louisville rejected the motion of Hen- 
ry M. Johnson, Louisville attorney rep- 
resenting the policyholders’ committee of 
the Inter Southern Life, for a thirty 
days’ extension of time to consider ad- 
ditional offers for reinsurance of the 
company and also refused to approve 
an appropriation of $2,000 to finance an 
investigation of the various proposals. 
Judge Ford directed Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor A. B. Chandler and the Fidelity & 
Columbia Trust, receivers for the Inter 
Southern, to execute a contract of re- 
insurance with the Kentucky Home Life 
which was organized for the purpose. 
The contract was drawn up and signed 


with Mr. Johnson and Clarence R. Smith 
entering objections on behalf of the pol- 
icyholders. 

There were two proposals presented by 
Johnson representing the policyholders’ 
committee. One was for mutualization 
of Inter Southern and the other a pro- 
posal that the company be taken over 
by the Equitable Life & Casualty of 


Louisville. It was understood that David 
M. Milton and associates of New York 
would invest $1,350,000 in the business 
when the reinsurance was effected. Mr. 
Johnson contended that the offer of Mil- 
ton and associates was a better propo- 
sition for the policyholders than that 
backed by Albert Greenfield & Co. of 
Philadelphia, who are understood to be 
back of the Kentucky Home Life. 

After the court announced decision 
passing Inter Southern to the Kentucky 
Home Mr. Johnson announced that he 
would carry the matter to the Court of 
Appeals, either by appeal or writ of 
prohibition, and ask for a restraining or- 
der, pending injunction, to prevent com- 
pletion of the trading away of policy- 
holders’ rights, and later announced that 
he planned to carry the matter to the 
U. S. Supreme Court if necessary. 





MISSOURI STATE LIFE PAYMENTS 


The Missouri State Life of St. Louis 
has mailed to 300,000 policyholders cop- 
ies of the “Missouri State Life Review,” 
a special bulletin for policyholders, giv- 
ing them detailed information concern- 
ing the progress of the company and 
setting forth its strong position. It is 
shown that since its organization forty 
years ago the Missouri State Life had 
paid to no'cyholders and beneficiaries a 


total of $162,550,000. 





E 
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Fulton and William Streets. 
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AT FULTON AND 





OST of the great casualty and marine 
insurance companies— and the principal 
underwriters— have their offices on or near 


Childs recognized the real need of a restaurant 
to serve this clientele and so opened at 136 
William Street their “Golden Hill” Restaurant. 
Already it has become the accepted place in 
this important district. The lower dining room 
with its round tables so adequate for confer- 


THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 
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ence groups, its semi-private accommodations 
for spec‘al occasions, combined with the recog- 
nized excellence of the food and service have 
daily increased the definite value of “Golden 
Hill” to the insurance men of New York. 
Many organizations are availing themselves 
of Golden Hill’s splendid banqueting facilities 
—and naturally as at all Childs restaurants 
the price is as low as is consistent with true 


Childs quality and service. 
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The _ standardized 

Importance sales talk is solving 

Of four problems for the 

Sales Talks new man, with which 

the old-timer is still 

struggling, says J. H. Russell of the Pa- 
cific Mutual. 

1. It has given him an effective talk 
which is closing one case a week. What 
is the good of a million names if you’re 
not effective when you call on them? 

2. It solves the problem of enthusi- 
asm, mental attitude. The assurance of 
knowing what he is going to say gives 
him confidence. 

3. It solves the problem of work. He 
is too interested, too enthusiastic, to let 
ordinary interruptions derail him. 

4. It solves the prospecting problem. 
Because of his effective presentation and 
confident bearing, prospects are suffi- 
ciently impressed to recommend names 
to him. 

* * * 


Suppose you were 

A given a list of ten 

Pertinent banks and were told 

Supposition that in one of these 

a $5 gold piece was 

waiting for you, says Home Life Agency 

Magazine. You call on the ten banks 
and, sure enough, find the money. 

Suppose the next day you are told that 
due to the depression the list of banks 
in one of which there is a $5 gold piece 
has been increased to 15. 

What would you do? Quit work? Be- 
gin to worry? Fret and fuss and walk 
the streets hungry because you had to 
call on fifteen bankers instead of ten? 

You would get out and call on these 
fifteen banks as quickly as possible. You 
wouldn’t be discouraged or worried. 

This is a “suppose” story. But if it 
were about life insurance selling, it would 
be a real story. 

* o*” * 


T. R. McHenry, an 
A Case Acacia Mutual mana- 
of Looking ger, tells in the cur- 
Ahead rent Acacia News 
how he was able to 
sell additional coverage to a twenty-four 
year old prospect. When Mr. McHenry 
approached him the prospect said, “I 
have a $2,000 policy. That is all I need.” 
“You are just like all unencumbered 
young men: you do not look into the 
future,” said the Acacia representative. 
“True enough, $2,000 will put you six feet 
under the ground, but had it ever oc- 
curred to you that when you are my age, 
just ten years from now, your condition 
may be the same as mine—two children 
to provide both an education and their 
upkeep during that time. If you wait 
until you are 34, you will purchase Whole 
Life insurance which matures at age 96 
at an annual premium of $19.91, when an 
Endowment at 60 now costs you only 
$20.86.” 
He said: “I certainly hadn’t looked at 
it in this light. I think it is a good idea.” 
Result: $3,000 Endowment at 60. Cash 
with application. 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Lffickency 


The Scottish Ami- 

Good Talk cable Life has is- 

On Insurance sued a _ considerable 
From Scotland amount of new sales 
literature. Two par- 

agraphs of one of the pamphlets follow: 

“When the cost of perfect security is 
within your means, there is no occasion 
to take a risk. The security is not only 
for yourself, but what is probably of 
greater importance, for your depend- 
ents, for your wife and family. 

“When you have made ample provi- 
sion, the luxuries of life, even the little 
occasional extravagances, become justi- 
fied. Your enjoyment of them will in- 
crease tenfold. You are more able to 
give your entire attention to the prob- 
lems of business.” 

* * * 


Conservation of the 


Winning business on the books 
Clients for is more’ important 
Tomorrow today than it ever 


has been in the past, 
says R. S. McClure, Jr., writing in the 
Connecticut General Bulletin. This is 
primarily due to the fact that the in- 
surance is more important to policy- 
holders than it has been any time dur- 
ing the last decade. Where it used to 
be 50% of a man’s estate it is now from 
75% to 100%. Everything else has 
shrunk in value and as other assets have 
dwindled, insurance, from a proportion- 
ate standpoint, has loomed larger and 
larger and become more important. 
The fact that policyholders today 
think so much more of their insurance 
makes it possible for the agent to ren- 
der service that is usually greatly appre- 
ciated. In the long pull, the agent who 
goes out today and arranges payments so 
that policyholders can meet or uses pre- 
mium lien notes, or arranges some 
method that the policyholder can use to 
keep his insurance, will be amply repaid 
for his labor. When business readjusts 
itself and starts on the upgrade, insur- 
ance is going to be bought by more peo- 
ple and in larger amounts than ever be- 
fore. Probably the insurance man will 
never again have the opportunity that he 
has today for laying the foundation for 
future business. 





C. T. SEARS DIES 





Manager of Policy Loan Department at 
Home Office of the 
Prudential 


Charles T. Sears, manager of the pol- 
icy loan department at the home office of 
the Prudential, died last week at his 
home in Newark. He was associated with 
the company for forty-six years. He is 
survived by his wife and a daughter. Mr. 
Sears came to the company the same 
day that the late Forrest F. Dryden, its 
former president, joined the company. 





20 YEARS IN A. & H. FIELD 


The Federal Life of Chicago is cele- 
brating its twentieth anniversary this 
month in the accident and health field. 
Its premium volume last year in these 


lines was $2,752,202. 









There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA . 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 


NONE BETTER 


to the public need than those issued by 





REASONS 


WHY BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENTS SUCCEED 
The following list of policies are adapted to meet present day needs: 
Berkshire Special (Low Cost) a 





Return P: 


Preferred Ris! 


“FUND-O-MENTALS”—C 


ity (Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 


Retirement Income (Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 
12% Guaranteed Income (Family Income) 


k 
Whole Life Payable at Age 85. 


New Traini 





FRED H. RHODES, President 





Extremely Liberal Policy Contract Features. 


ig Course 


“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENT” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


3 PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








Equitable Safeguards 
Retirement Program 


PIPE LINE COMPANIES’ GROUP 





“Guarantees of Insurance Company Re- 
move Uncertainty Regarding Future 
of Employes,” Says Insured 





Industry’s growing realization of the 
value of insured retirement programs is 
again practically illustrated by the ac- 
tion of officials of the four organizations 


constituting the northern group of pipe 
line companies in transferring the ad- 
ministration of their 29-year-old pension 
plan to the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. 

Approximately 900 employes of the 
Buckeye Pipe Line Co., the New York 
Transit Co., the Northern Pipe Line Co., 
and the Indiana Pipe Line Co. have been 
affected by this action. 


Statement by President of Insured 


In announcing the completion of ar- 
rangements with the Equitable, D. S. 
Bushnell, president of each of the com- 
panies, said, “The decision to revise our 
retirement system and to place it on a 
sound reserve basis conforms to the idea 
now generally accepted in industry that 
an insurance company is the logical 
agent for safeguarding funds set aside 
for income to employes in their old age. 
The guarantees which an insurance com- 
pany is able to offer remove any un- 
certainty regarding the future.” 

Annuity reserves held by the different 
companies for the payment of retire- 
ment incomes to the 200 former employes 
now on the annuity rolls in accordance 
with the terms of the previous plan, have 
also been turned over to the Equitable 
for the purposes of carrying out the pro- 
visions of their old plan. 

Normal retirement age is 65 for men 
and 55 for women or after twenty years 
of service, whichever is later. Provision 
is also made for retiring employes, un- 
der certain conditions, at earlier or later 
ages. 





BANK FAILURES 

In the first six months of 1932 there 
were 808 bank suspensions in the United 
States. Of these 808 banks, 204 were 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
and 604 were non-member state banks. 
Among the 204 Federal Reserve members 
that suspended operations were 34 state 
banks, making a total of 638 state banks 
ie! have closed their doors since Janu- 
ary |. 





PROMOTE TWO IN N. J. 


Two promotions have been announced 
by the Metropolitan Life in New Jersey, 
to assistant managers. They are C. R. 
Harbert, at Woodbury and Charles Lo- 
gioio at Union City. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Kansas City 


CONNECTICUT FRATERNALS GAIN 





Local Benefit Societies Ahead in Both 
Membership and Insurance Despite 
General Trend to Contrary 
A substantial drop in membership and 
in insurance in force during 1931 in the 
forty-nine fraternal benefit societies li- 
censed in Connecticut is indicated in 
Part III of the Connecticut annual re- 
port, released last week by Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham. Notwithstanding 
the nation-wide trend, the four fraternal 
benefit societies domiciled in Connec- 
ticut made slight gains in both member- 

ship and insurance. 

The number of members in the fra- 
ternal societies reporting to Connecticut 
decreased from 4,203,079 on December 31, 
1930, to 3,952,522 on December 31, 1931, 
and the insurance in force in the same 
period dropped from $4,717,375,159 to $#,- 
357,320,946. The membership of the four 
Connecticut societies, on the other hand, 
increased from 290,330 on December 31, 
1930, to 291,455 on December 31, 1931, and 
their insurance in force increased from 
$319,048,480 to $321,313,412. 

The Connecticut business in force in 
admitted societies decreased from $75,- 
784,431 on December 31, 1930, to $71,- 
653,420 on December 31, 1931. During the 
same period the number of certificates 
in force decreased from 85,725 to 82,124. 
The forty-nine societies paid Connecticut 
claims in 1931 amounting to $1,423,351, 
compared with $1,763,026 in 1930. 





ILLEGAL INSURANCE CONTRACT 


In the case of a contract for the pur- 
chase of land which provided that, should 
the purchaser die during the life of the 
agreement the seller would either return 
the consideration paid or convey the 
property without further payment, it was 
held by a New York court to be an in- 
surance contract in violation of law. 

The agreement contained a warranty 
as to age and good health, provided for 
a physician’s certificate and evidence of 
proof of death, all customary features of 
life insurance contracts. The case was 
Saltzman v. Fairbank Realty Corp. and 
the action was brought for return o! 
moneys paid to the realty company un- 
der the contract. 





Charles M. Biscay, advertising man- 
ager of the Western & Southern Life, 
has become a member of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference. 
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Frank L. Bashore, Farm 
Mortgage Manager, Dies 


METROPOLITAN’S DIV. HEAD 





Organized Farm Loan Division for Com- 
pany; Entire Career Spent in Farm 
Mortgage Operations 





Frank L. Bashore, who has been man- 
ager of the Farm Loan Division of the 
Metropolitan Life since that company 
first made farm loans fifteen years ago, 
died on Sunday at Wells River, Vt. 
where he had a summer home. In his 
fifty-fifth year he had been connected 
with the mortgage business from his 
early youth: 

Born on a farm at Hannibal, Mo., Oc- 
tober 8, 1876, with his early years spent 
at Pratt, Kan., Mr. Bashore never lost 
his sympathetic interest in the farmer 
and his problems. When Robert Lynn 
Cox went with the Metropolitan Life in 
January, 1917, one of the functions as- 
signed him was the organization of a 
farm loan division for the company. The 
keystone of that organization was to be 
a mortgage man as manager and Mr. Ba- 
shore was selected largely because of his 
practical knowledge of farm problems 
as well as his years of experience in the 
farm loan field. Mr. Bashore’s business 
career as a young man started with mak- 
ing farm loans in Oklahoma. His first 
office was a packing case in a pioneer 
town when that territory was being 
opened up. After many years in the 
field during which he functioned in every 
capacity in connection with the farm 
mortgage business he became affiliated 
with the Deming Investment Co. In 
1908 he came to New England where he 
sold to the savings banks and other in- 
vestors mortgages on western farms that 
he had personally walked over and in- 
spected. It was this intimate knowledge 
of conditions in the western farm coun- 
try that built up for him the confidence 
of his clients. This appealed strongly 
to the New England investors where he 
became widely known as an expert mort- 
gage man. Some years later he became 
a partner in the Maxwell Mortgage Co. 
from which organization he joined the 
Metropolitan Life. 


Helped Organize Farm Loan Group 


Mr. Bashore’s years of residence in 
New England, where he became widely 
known, especially in banking and mort- 
gage circles, left a strong attachment in 
him for the New England country and 
people and he was especially fond of 
Vermont. It has been his habit for many 
years to go back to Vermont for his va- 
cation periods and he was particularly 
fond of touring the state during the time 
of the changing autumn foliage. 

When the slump started in farm prop- 
erty and a group of the largest life in- 
surance company lenders on _ farms 
formed a central committee to study the 
Situation Mr. Bashore was one of the 
original organizers and was active in all 
of the work of this group. Always close- 
ly in touch with the Farm Mortgage 

3ankers’ Association since its organiza- 
tion and a valued adviser in its councils 
he had declined to hold office when ap- 
proached, as he frequently was, especial- 
ly to speak at mortgage meetings, he 
would courteously but none the less firm- 
ly avoid taking a conspicuous part by 
Suggesting someone else for the purpose. 
He was constantly being consulted by 
mortgage people and life insurance mort- 
gage executives and always freely gave 
from his full experience. He preferred 
to be a confidential adviser to men who 
were in the forefront of public activities 
rather than to take an active part him- 
self. For this reason he was a member 
of few associations or clubs. The Lake 
Mansfield Club, Vt., was one excep- 
tion and held many happy memories for 
him. This was located in the heart of 
the Green Mountains and was always 
one of the objectives of his trips to Ver- 
mont in the summer. He was also a 
member of the New York Republican 

ub. 

Mr. Bashore is survived by his widow, 
three brothers and a sister. The funeral 


services, held at Wells River, on Wed- 
nesday, were attended by a number of 
mortgage executives and the heads of the 
— loan division of the Metropolitan 
Life 





ROUND TABLE SPEAKERS 


Robert A. Brown, Chairman, Announces 
Program; John A. Stevenson to 
Make Keynote Address 


Many production stars are slated to 
address the meeting of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table which will be held Au- 
gust 15 in San Francisco, in conjunc- 
tion with the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Rob- 
ert A. Brown, Pacific Mutual, Los An- 
geles, who is chairman of the Round Ta- 
ble, has announced the following pro- 
gram: 

Keynote speech, John A. Stevenson, 
vice- -president, Penn Mutual. 


“Annuities,” William M. Duff. 
“Single Premiums,” Tom Cox and W. 
F. Jenkins. 


“Direct Mail and Advertising,” H. A. 
Binder. 

“Standardized Sales Talks,” Caleb 
Smith. 

“Gift, Federal, Estate and Inheritance 
Taxes,” Paul Zerrahu. 

“Prospecting,” Dix Teachenor. 

“Corporation and Co-partnership,” Mac 
J. Donnelly. 


Agency Executives In 
Sales Bureau Seminar 


FIRST ONE OF ITS KIND 





Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Other 
Home Office Executives in 
Attendance 





The agency executives’ seminar, some- 
thing new in the way of a training course 
conducted under the direction of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
was held this week at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. This innovation 
in training courses for agency executives 
is a development from the Research Bu- 
reau’s schools for managers and general 
agents which have been conducted for 
several years. Last year for the first 
time the bureau held a special school for 
home office men. The material used is 
based on agency building viewed from 
the home office standpoint. 

Among the subjects considered were: 
Relation of Agency Department to Com- 
pany Progress; Developing and Intro- 
ducing Effective Sales Methods and 
Tools; Developing and Training Men for 
Management; Budgetary Control; Agen- 
cy Department Organization. 

Among the home office executives at- 
tending the seminar were presidents, 
vice-presidents, general managers, super- 


intendents of agencies, secretaries and 
others representing companies in both 
the United States and Canada. Mem- 
bers of the bureau staff who conducted 
the seminar were John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., m anager of the bureau; H. 
G. Kenagy, assistant manager; G. Fay 
a S. G. Dickinson, L. J. Doolin and 
W. S. Chapman. Other members of 
a staff who will be in charge for the 
second week of the seminar are L. S. 
Morrison and Kenneth R. Miller. 





NAMED SUPT. OF AGENCIES 





Thomas E. Sly Takes Charge of Agency 
Force of St. Louis Mutual; Has Been 
7 With American Bankers 
Thomas E. Sly, who is well known in 
life insurance circles in the Middle West 
has entered upon his new duties as su- 
perintendent of agencies for the St. 
Louis Mutual Life. Prior to July, 1931, 
Mr. Sly had charge of the agency forces 
of the Citizens National Life. When this 
company was reinsured by the American 
Bankers of Chicago, Mr. Sly took a place 
on the board of directors of the Chi- 
cago company and handled the affairs of 
its branch office in East St. Louis. 
Vice-President Julian C. Harvey, who 
has been in charge of the St. Louis Mu- 
tual field forces, will now be able to de- 
vote his entire time to other home office 
duties. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT recently read to a conference of New 
York Life Officers a letter from the widow of a policy- 
holder whose policy had lapsed. She wrote: 

he could hardly get enough money to buy 
I am a widow with four children. . . . I 
have not a dollar, and no job.” 


There was a moment of gloomy silence. Then the Vice-President 
said, “Extended Insurance was in force. We shall pay $5,035.58.” 
There were exclamations and smiles of relief. The Chairman 
clapped his hands! 


After receiving her check, the widow wrote: 


a check for $5,035.58. 


penniless widow can tell you what this check means to me. 
I hope to be able to educate each one of these children. 
of all, it has enabled me to keep my children together . . . at 


(The insured was notified that extended insurance would 
run to Dec. 8, 1933, but apparently had not told his wife.) 


How fortunate for this family that the agent rec- 
ommended a life policy and not term insurance. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


“I could hardly 
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Discuss Degree 
(Continued from Page 6) 


writers and a man from the Insurance 
Department of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce acted as instructors for 
these classes under George Washington 
University regulations. The same ar- 
rangement is planned this year, I be- 
lieve, for the first examination as well 
as the second examination. I feel sure 
that regular class study is the best way 
to prepare for the examination, and I 
hope more of such classes will be formed 
over the country. 

Walter E. Barton, V.-P., the Charles B. 
Knight Agency, Inc., Union Central, 
N. Y., and Pres. of Life Under- 
writers’ Association of N. Y.: 

In my mind there is no doubt that the 
C.L.U. designation is of value and is 
placing the business more on a protes- 
sional basis. I took the course spon- 
sored by the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. It covers a wide 
range of information, decidedly helpful 
to all producers and production execu- 
tives. In my opinion group study for 
the C.L.U. will grow in popularity. 

Comments by Wolberg and Austin 

Benjamin M. Wolberg, who has been 
assistant to Theodore M. Riehle, asso- 
ciate general agent of the Equitable— 
an office which has two C.L.U. diplomas 
on the wall—left West Point in 1924; 
entered the sanitary engineering field in 
New York and Chicago, specializing in 
chlorinating equipment; and is a fre- 
quent contributor to the book review 
column of the Manager’s Magazine of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. His father is associated with 
the Forty-second Street branch of the 
New York Life. 

“It required a lot of study to pass 
those examinations, but it was worth it,” 
he said to The Eastern Underwriter. 
“We are proud that we have two C.L.U. 
diplomas hanging in the private office 
of Ted Riehle.” 

Gilbert V. Austin, general agent, Aetna 
Life, Brooklyn, responded humorously to 
The Eastern Underwriter request about 
his C.L.U. achievement. 

“What do you want me to tell you 
about the C.L.U.?” he asked. “About 
all I can think of is that miracles hap- 
pen and this is one of them. I can’t 
imagine where I got all the brilliance. 
Just tell my public I did it for the wife 
and kiddies and anybody in my place 
would have done the same thing.” 

Twelve C.L.U. Men in McNamara 

Agency 

The John C. McNamara Organization 
of the Guardian Life now has twelve 
C.L.U. degree holders in its office, *in- 
cluding John C. and William D. Mc- 
Namara. In the new 1932 list of C.L.U. 
designations appears the names of three 
McNamara men; John T. Balfe, Edwin 
M. Wolfe and John H. Brady. 

Mr. Balfe was graduated from Notre 
Dame in 1920 after which he went to 
the Argentine for three and a half years. 
While there he took a _ post-graduate 
course at the University of Buenos Aires 





ST. LOUIS APPOINTMENT 

Walter T. Shepard, vice-president of 
the Lincoln National, has announced the 
appointment of J. S. Braunig as general 
agent in St. Louis for the company. Mr. 
Braunig was formerly connected with 
General Motors before entering the life 
insurance business. During the time he 
was with the Prudential and the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual he engaged in organiza- 
tion work and is well qualified to assume 
the duties of general agent. 





R. J. ALBACHTEN JOINS STRUDELL 

Rudolph J. Albachten, an experienced 
life insurance man, has joined with Fred 
D. Strudell, who has represented the 
Northwestern National in St. Louis for 
the past year, to form a new agency for 
the company in St. Louis to be known 
as the Albachten-Strudell Agency. They 
will have Missouri and southern Illinois 
as their territory. 











JOHN H. BRADY JOHN T. BALFE EDWIN M. WOLFE 


and also was in the banking and export on the Yale football team. He has been 1924. In the 1929 Guardian Club Year 

business. He joined the McNamara of- with the McNamara Organization since he paid for more than $1,000,000. 

fice in 1923. He was a member of the 1925. Daniel R. Coleman of the Doremus 

study group in the McNamara Agency. Mr. Brady is a Columbia man and has’ Agency of the Guardian is also on the 
Mr. Wolfe, a Yale man, was an end been in the McNamara Agency since 1932 list of C.L.U. designations. 


A 
STATEMENT 


by 


Julius H. Barnes 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





The eighty million life insurance policies in force in the United States afford 
striking illustration of the earnest effort which the American people make 
to protect themselves and their families against misfortune. 


In my estimate of duty there is none more sacred than that which devolves 
upon those who administer the affairs of life insurance companies, to exer- 
cise the wisest of courage, the most sterling integrity and the greatest of 
thoughtful and conscientious care to see that the purposes of the trust placed 
in their hands are fully and faithfully protected. 


To me it is a privilege, yet a sobering responsibility, to be one of those upon 
whom this obligation rests. The Missouri State Life Insurance Company is 
one of the great financial institutions of the west. Many people have 
intrusted to it their protection against the future. It will be my constant 
purpose and effort to conserve and faithfully to carry out that trust. 


There is to me inspiration for such undertaking in the confidence I have in 
the future of our country and its institutions. Some people have been 
bewildered, timid and hesitant. That will pass. The courage and resource- 
fulness which have been characteristic of our people from pioneer days will 
again become the dominant spirit of our national life. 








When we return to happier,’ more prosperous times, as we shall return, 
many millions of people will have been helped through the trying days by 
the great institution of life insurance. And life insurance will go forward 
to greater development, to larger and broader usefulness. 


A Pract 
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Hansen Urges Fraternals 
To Watch Statements 


TOO MANY ERRORS APPEAR 





Asks Societies to Make Every Effort to 
Send in Accurate Annual 
Reports 





The urgent need of real co-operation 
between insurance departments and in- 
surance companies, especially in times 
like the present, was emphasized by Har- 
ry W. Hansen, superintendent of insur- 
ance for Illinois, in an address before 
the National Fraternal Congress in 
Washington on Monday. 

Among other things Mr. Hansen 
touched upon some of the difficulties en- 
countered by insurance departments in 
the administration of their affairs. In 
this regard he said: 

“There is one place where the frater- 
nal societies can be of greater assistance 
to us and that is in making every effort 
to have the annual statements correct 
when they are sent to us. It occurred 
to me that competent people who under- 
stand accounting can be secured and in- 
formation requested in the annual state- 
ments furnished in proper form. 

“The bookkeeper system of the society 
should be patterned after annual state- 
ment blanks and if this is done it would 
seem that the preparation of the annual 
statement should be a very much smaller 
matter. While we understand that insur- 
ance accounting is much different from 
any other accounting, still we do believe 
that after going over the annual state- 
ments thoroughly, acquainting ourselves 
with the items therein and the assistance 
which has been given to you in former 
years by the Illinois Department, it 
should not be necessary that annual trips 
be made to correct the statements. 

“The blanks for reporting the affairs 
of the societies should be followed as 
closely as possible and the society should 
make every effort to see that the state- 
ments are correct before they are for- 
warded to the departments. 

“A great deal of time is consumed by 
the clerical force in my office in correct- 
ing the many errors which appear in 
these statements. Societies should keep 
accurate and complete records of all 
transactions and, if the secretary or the 
person elected to make up these reports 
is incapable of furnishing a correct re- 
port to the department they should em- 
ploy the service of accountants. 

Optimism Essential 

“There is nothing quite so contagious 
as optimism, and incidentally may I re- 
mind you that in these days of economic 
Strife, when men are prone to point to 
the gloom of depression (whether it be 
in fact or theory) that there is nothing 
more needed than an optimistic faith in 
surance. It is indeed a happy privilege 
to he associated with this institution so 
far reaching in effects upon the wellbeing 
of the nation. It is remarkable that the 
Profession of insurance has, in less than 
three centuries, progressed from humble 
beginnings and speculative betting upon 
maritime shipping activities, to a com- 
manding place in our nation’s financial 
structure.” 





ADDS TWO NEW AGENCIES 





Northwestern National Appoints Joel T. 
Traylor and Roy Hall General 
Agents in Middle West 


[he Northwestern National has re- 
cently added two new general agencies 
to the organization. One is at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in charge of Joel T. Traylor, 
and the other, at Carbondale, Ill., under 
the management of Roy Hall. 

. Both men have had successful careers 
in the business. Mr. Traylor, who at va- 
mous times has been a perscnal pro- 
ducer and a supervisor, is a past presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Life Under- 
writers Association. Mr. Hall has had 


wide experience in organizing and train- 
ing salesmen. He will cover a good part 
of the southern part of Illinois where he 
1S well acquainted. 


Why [Sell Insurance At Night 


By Ben A. Baldwin, 
Johnston & Clark Agency, Mutual Benefit, Detroit 


I devote so much of my time selling 
insurance in the home at night instead 
of the office or the factory in the day- 
time because the home is the best place 
to make a man visualize his insurance 
needs. 

I am also not one of those agents who 
think that a wife is a person who offers 
objections to the sale of the policy. 

Few men can concentrate on insurance 
while at their daily routine. In an office 
the telephone interrupts constantly or 
persons come in to the desk in order to 
consult the man being interviewed. This 
halts the insurance argument which is 
difficult to get started in the first place. 
In the factory a man must keep his mind 
on the machine. 


Way Paved for the Agent 


When the prospect has returned to his 
family; when the office or plant is for- 
gotten; when the overalls are exchanged 
for night or Sunday clothes, then the 
way is set for an insurance. agent to 
present his proposition. 

Incidentally, here are no secretaries to 
pass; to whom one must make explana- 
tions. There is no nervous, fidgetty 
looking at the clock. 

Now, what is a man’s real interest in 
life? His business during the daytime; 
his family at night. Surrounding him are 
the wife and children. Ever present is 
the thought that their future must be 
safeguarded. 

Let us consider for a moment the part 
played by the wife. She is the partner. 
She helps spend the income. She knows 
how far and in what way provision must 
be made for continuance of life’s pro- 
gram. Lots of her friends have been 
beneficiaries of insurance. She knows 
what insurance can do; that it stands 
ready to step in and carry through the 
emergency to safety. Her co-operation 
is not only essential, but it is to her in- 
terest and that of her children that she 
co-operate. The agent in her has a 
friend. 

Women Want to Know the Facts 

If the agent has a definite plan—and 
naturally, he has—she wants to know all 
about it. 

Whatever objection or question a wom- 


an may raise against the purchase of 
insurance can be answered or overcome 
at the start of the interview when it 
takes place in the home. Some women, 
it is true, through misinformation have 
become prejudiced against insurance and 
others raise objection to it because they 
are ignorant of its provisions. A great 
many insurance agents must accept the 
responsibility for this condition as they 
have failed in a clear, concise presenta- 
tion to the wife, either by a failure to 
avail themselves of adequate and essen- 
tial information or because they have 
given no consideration to the part of a 
wife in the life of the home. I find 
practically all of the women in the homes 
where I call are anxious to know the 
facts concerning insurance and are will- 
ing to co-operate in helping the husband 
to build a definite program and in many 
cases, I am able to make provision for 
an emergency fund for the husband in 
case the unexpected should happen to 
the wife. And, thus, two applications 
blossom forth from one seed. 

The agent can point out the advantage 
of a financial program which is positive, 
sound and safe and one which removes 
the responsibility and worry of invest- 
ment and which fits into the family 
budget. The question of disbursement of 
insurance funds can also be decided in 
this same interview and the husband may 
feel safety in the fact that no greedy 
factor may enter in and steal the savings 
of a life program and that the sum pro- 
vided for the projection of his incom- 
pleted program will not be dissipated be- 
cause of the lack of monthly income pro- 
vision rather than a lump cash settle- 
ment. And here in the home is the 
plare to suggest the budget with its 
many benefits. Women like the budget 
plan and men accept it when they realize 
it provides for a wise expenditure of 
his earnings as well as provision for the 
rainy day and it automatically ranks 
necessities and luxuries in their proper 
place. 

Where a man’s interest is and where 
lives his family you find the expression 
of his emotion, the outburst of his en- 
thusiasm and the concrete evidence of 
his ambitions. 





IN LINE FOR BIG BONUSES 





Thirty Agents of Northwestern National 
Will Share $8,000 if They Main- 
tain Conservation Records 

Conservation bonuses approximating 
$8,000 will be paid to about thirty agents 
of the Northwestern National at the end 
of the 1932 conservation contest, an an- 
alysis of first year lapse records for the 
first six months of this year indicates. 
This figure is an estimate of the prob- 
able results and its fulfillment is de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of pres- 
ent lapse ratios through the balance of 
the year. 

The thirty fieldmen who already have 
improved their 1932 lapse ratios over 
1931 to a point where they are eligible 
for improvement bonuses are now slated 
to get awards ranging from $680 to $52, 
according to the half year figures. They 
can, by reinstatements, boost these 
amounts even higher during the remain- 
der of the year. G. H. Gillespie of H. 
O. Wilhelm & Co., is in line for $680, he 
having the best conservation record. 
Other leaders are L. J. Dougherty, Har- 
old D. Leslie, E. D. Wiers and R. H. 
Wells. 





STEVENSON GUEST IN COLORADO 
John A. Stevenson, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual, en route to the Na- 
tional Convention in San Francisco, 
stopped over in Denver last week and 
was a breakfast guest of the Colorado 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


Big Group Cover 
~ (Continued from Page 3) 


will become eligible for the increased 
insurance only when his annual com- 
pensation has reached an amount in ex- 
cess of the amount of insurance previ- 
ously subscribed for. There will be no 
reduction in the amount of insurance 
protection because of reduction in pay. 


Administration 

“Since this undertaking involves the 
handling of large sums on behalf of the 
employes and considerable administra- 
tive labor and expense (the latter being 
borne entirely by the management), it 
has been deemed sufficiently important 
to justify the formation of a separate 
service corporation (Employes’ Welfare 
Association, Inc.) to handle all trans- 
actions. The subscribing employe will, 
of course, name and may change the 
beneficiary. The amount of the policy, 
in the event of the death of the in- 
sured, will be paid directly to the bene- 
ficiary by the insurance company, 

“The universal experience of the in- 
surance companies is that the most seri- 
ous handicap to the effectiveness of life 
insurance is the tendency on the part 
of policyholders, under temporary finan- 
cial stress, to allow their policies to 
lapse. By having the Employes’ Wel- 
fare Association, Inc., act for the insured 
employes and their beneficiaries arrange- 
ments can be made which it is believed 
will greatly assist in keeping policies in 
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force for the benefit of the families of 
the employes.” 


Management’s Attitude 


In discussing the plan in the current 
Associated Magazine, Mr. Hasbrouck of 
the Employes’ Welfare Association says: 

“To obtain the requisite number of 
subscribers, the management felt that 
the business itself might properly as- 
sume a-much larger share of the cost 
of the Ordinary Life insurance than is 
customary with salary savings insurance 
plans. No complete statistics are avail- 
able but to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge, checked by inquiry of sev- 
eral of the largest insurance companies 
with the greatest amount of salary sav- 
ings insurance outstanding, there is no 
other large corporate employer whose 
contribution toward life insurance costs 
for its employes is at all comparable with 
that of the Associated Gas and Electric 
System. 

“Nevertheless, this must not be thought 
of as charity or benevolence. It is a 
business proposition, justifiable by the 
results both to employe and employer. 
Experience of a year or two with the 
plan in its preliminary form, when it 
was confined to Group insurance alone, 
although for amounts equal to approxi- 
mately double annual compensation, so 
convinced the management of the truth 
of these mutual benefits and of the uni- 
versality of the need for insurance pro- 
tection, that hereafter all new employes 
coming into the System will be required 
to participate in the insurance plan, and 
from their normal rate of pay will be 
regularly deducted a small payment re- 
quired as the employe’s share of the pre- 
mium cost. The employer’s contribution 
is, in effect, additional compensation to 
the employe and is so accounted for, but 
does not affect the contractual rate of 

, 


pay. 





BRANCH MANAGER FAILS 
A voluntary bankruptcy petition has 
been filed in the U. S. district court at 
Buffalo by William Schmidt, manager of 
a branch of one of the life companies 
in Buffalo. His liabilities are placed at 
$109,800.98; his assets at $2,198.00. 
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CHANGES IN THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER CO. 

At a recent meeting of the stockhold- 
ers and directors of The Eastern Under- 
writer Co. the following changes were 
made: 

At the stockholders’ meeting Herbert 
S. Brussel of Brussel & Beebe, counsel 
for the corporation, was elected a direc- 
tor succeeding the late B. F. Hadley. 

At the meeting of the directors the 
resignation of W. L. Hadley, secretary 
of the corporation, was presented and ac- 
cepted and he was elected vice-president 
succeeding the late B. F. Hadley. Gladys 
P. Read was elected secretary succeed- 
ing Mr. Hadley. Miss Read has been 
office secretary of the business depart- 
ment of The Eastern Underwriter for the 
past ten years and in addition to the du- 
ties of a corporate nature incident to the 
position of secretary will be assistant 
manager of the business department. 

The editorial department of The East- 
ern Underwriter will continue under the 
supervision of Clarence Axman, editor 
of the paper, and the business depart- 
ment under the general management of 
W. L. Hadley. 





THE GOLD BOOK OF 1932 


Part Two of this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter is The Gold Book of Life 
Insurance Selling. 

The Gold Book makes its appearance 
this year at a time when the spirits of 
some insurance agents and brokers are 
at a low ebb as they have let the reced- 
ing depression master them by under- 
mining their courage, but in contrast to 
that there are fortunately a countless 
number of agents who have been wise 
enough to see that the very depression, 
which has slowed up some producers, has 
furnishéd additional arguments for in- 
surance, making it easier to sell if intel- 
ligently prospected and solicited. At no 
time in the history of insurance has the 
protection it affords been more in de- 
mand, more obvious on its face, simpler 
to demonstrate. The experience of able 
agents who know their business is that 
as much attention must be given to pros- 
pecting as to selling; that the country is 
not broke by a long shot; that despite 
the crash in security values (now on the 
way up again) there are plenty of pros- 
pects. 

The Gold Book presents the experi- 
ences and some of the sales methods of 
a large number of agents who are mak- 
ing distinguished records. It is not pos- 
sible to read of these achievements with- 


out a quicker heart beat. Their success 
will inspire others. The story of M. J. 
Donnelly, who living in a town of 50,000 
people in the steel belt where plants are 
not running on full schedule, but will 
write his customary 200 cases this year, 
is characteristic of the successful agents 
who have just as much confidence in 
themselves, their business, their commu- 
nities, as ever. His mind is a card in- 
dex of the town. He knows every person 
in the community; is friend of hundreds; 
knows whom to solicit for insurance, 
whom to avoid. In a little town in Que- 
bec there is an agent who despite the 
fact that he is mayor of the town and 
cannot give all of his time to insurance 
has paid for more than 145 lives the first 
six months of this year and in the past 
has written as many as 711 applications 
in a year. This is Eugene Benoit who 
stresses two arguments and that’s all he 
needs—thrift and protection. No insur- 
ance man can read of the achievement 
of Captain John H. Jones of the Met- 
ropolitan Life—$57,000,000 of group and 
$500,000 of Ordinary in twelve months— 
without appreciating that the opportuni- 
ties of progressive, capable agents are al- 
most unlimited. Among other outstand- 
ing achievements is the record of J. H. 
Philbin who over a five year period has 
averaged $90,000 a policy, his clients be- 
ing men who don’t have to be sold in- 
surance but whose experience as leaders 
in finance, business and industry has 
made them see the insurance picture in 
all of its clarity. 

One of the most pertinent and valuable 
stories in the edition is the answering of 
the 1932 crop of objections to buying in- 
surance which were prepared by two un- 
usually able insurance agents of St. 
Louis—W. Scott Smith and Ralph D. 
Lowenstein. “My wife is young and 
worked before we married, and in the 
event of my death she can work again” 
draws from them the comment to the 
prospect that of those who worked be- 
fore and are unemployed 100% wish they 
could work again. 

While life insurance is one of the few 
businesses in the country which has stood 
up and has proved itself dependable The 
Gold Book has not taken the position 
that it is the only business which has 
been fortunate. To tear down other 
businesses in order to glorify another 
is not regarded by this paper as good 
judgment. It is a fact, however, that 
from the pure investment standpoint in- 
surance has come through the years with 
flying colors and one story illustrating 
this in The Gold Book gives actual his- 





HAROLD V. SMITH 





Harold V. Smith, vice-president of the 
Home Insurance Co., has returned from 
Europe. While in London he attended 
an auction sale of fire plates and bought 
a number of them to add to his collec- 
tion. It is a toss-up as to which has 
the largest private collection of fire 
plates, Mr. Smith or Sir James Hamilton, 
managing director of the Yorkshire. Mr. 
Smith saw the collection of fire plates 
in Guildhall, London, and noted only two 
or three names that he has not in his 
possession. Mr. Smith also visited Ger- 
many, France and Holland. Among in- 
surance men he met in Germany was 
Otto Huebner, partner in Willis, Faber, 
Huebner. 





tories of policies showing some amazing 
returns either to living policyholders or 
to beneficiaries’ estates. 

No one can read The Gold Book with- 
out taking a more cheerful view of the 
economic side of the situation. Depress- 
ing as recent months have been the situ- 
ation has been nothing like the economic 
horror which the world felt after some 
of the panics of the past. These are 
described in this issue, particularly in- 
teresting being the comments of David 
F. Houston, president of the Mutual Life, 
relative to former depressions. A com- 
mon-sense view of the railroad  situa- 
tion will be found in the testimony of 
Frederick H. Ecker in Washington at the 
time Senators were considering the in- 
auguration of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. The good news from 
the farms, based on the increase in value 
of hogs and corn, is sketched by Bert 
N. Mills, secretary of the Bankers Life. 

As usual The Gold Book has its quota 
of technical stories by prominent figures 
of the business, as well as articles of 
philosophy, wisdom and human interest. 
At no time does the issue forget the 
fundamental reasons for the sale of in- 
surance—protection of families and busi- 
ness, and along that line there has prob- 
ably not been printed a more effective 
sales story than the Chinese yoke article 
written by Stuart D. Warner, general 
agent of the New England Mutual Life 
in New York. Insurance is the yoke 
which assists thousands at small expense 
in carrying life’s responsibilities. 





Ray Barbuti, Olympic 400 meter cham- 
pion of the last Olympic games of four 
years ago in the Netherlands and aff- 
liate of the J. C. McNamara organiza- 
tion representing the Guardian Life at 17 
John Street, was a guest speaker over 
the radio Friday night on the Maxwell 
House Coffee program. Mr. Barbuti 
told of the running of the 400 meter race 
at just about the same hour that this 
event was being decided in the Olympic 
games at Los Angeles. In the 1928 
Olympics Barbuti was the only American 
to win a first place. 

* *£ 6 

W. H. Nickels, Jr.. member of the Vir- 
ginia industrial commission, has been 
chosen chairman of the safety code com- 
mission created by act of the last legis- 
lature. The purpose of this commission 
will be to make an intensive study of 
problems connected with safety in indus- 
try and to suggest a definite program for 
enactment at the next session of the gen- 
eral assembly. The commission is com- 
posed of one member of the industrial 
commission, the commissioner of labor, 
and the state health commissioner. 

i. 


John F. Ruehlmann, vice-president of 
the Western & Southern group of in- 
surance companies, sailed from New 
York on the maiden voyage of the S. S. 
Manhattan August 10 to study the sys- 
tems of operation of insurance compa- 
nies in England, France and Germany. 
He will be accompanied by Mrs. Ruehl- 
mann, 

* * * 

Max A. Lorenzen, chairman of the 
Tientsin Fire Insurance Association, and 
manager of the American Asiatic Un- 
derwriters in Tientsin, was born in Man- 
churia. After serving in the World War 
he joined the China American Trading 
Co. In 1923 he went with the A.A.U. 

+ ss 2 


L. T. Boyd, actuary of the Empire Life 
of Toronto, has also been made assistant 
general manager of the company. 

« << * 


Franklin B. Mead, vice-president of the 
Lincoln National Life, has been writing 
a brochure on the statues of Abraham 
Lincoln. They are in various parts of 
the world. 

- * wi 

Mrs. Robert Connew, widow of the 
late general manager of the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance, and Lt. Col. C. C. 
Macdowell, C.M.G., D.S.O., will be mar- 
ried shortly, according to a press de- 
spatch from London. 

. « * 

Sir Percy Mackinnon, chairman of 
Lloyd’s, has contributed an interesting 
article to the London Daily Telegraph, 
discussing the operation of Lloyd’s. That 
organization has no complaint about the 
amount of publicity it gets. 

e «¢ @ 


William Belknap, associated with the 
Mutual Benefit in New York City, was 
recently made second vice-president of 
the League of Nations Association in 
Westchester County, N. 7. 


Stanton M. Bower has become a spe- 
cial representative of the fire and cas- 
ualty companies of the Glens Falls group 
at the New York office. He is well- 
known to local insurance men as a mem- 
ber of the profession and also as a car- 
toonist. 

* * * 

Luther Coleman Wells, son of Luther 
W. Wells of the Pacific Mutual Life in 
Richmond, Va., has been awarded a 
scholarship by the Art Students League 
of New York. /-* 


William Broadbooks has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of the W. M 
Humphrey, Inc., general insurance agen- 
cy in Warsaw, N. Y. 

* * * 

Cecil F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
has returned from Europe. 
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Cheerful Reading the Ticker These 
Days 

Executives are busy footing up the 
gains in their securities as the result of 
the market conditions of the past fort- 
night. One fleet made a gain of $15,- 
000,000 in July, and almost as much gain 
has been’ recorded this month. 

* * x 
Ulric S. Atkinson with Great 
American 

I was glad to learn this week that Ulric 
S. Atkinson has joined the Great Amer- 
ican fleet and will become associated with 
the loss division, metropolitan area, in- 
cluding suburban. One of the best post- 
ed men in the fire insurance business he 
has had a broad experience. I first met 
him in Atlanta when he was right hand 
man to the late Capt. E. S. Gay, then 
Southern manager of the Insurance Co. 
of North America. Quite a personality 
was Captain Gay, a stern taskmaster, a 
capable insurance executive, and a posi- 
tive individual who did not hesitate to 
let anyone know his own mind. I never 
knew a man who had such a hatred of 
cigarette smoking. If riding on an ele- 
vator some one got on smoking a ciga- 
rette Captain Gay would leave the car. 

I next met Mr. Atkinson when he was 
running the Union of Canton’s Western 
division, and later when he moved to 
Newark and became one of the officers 
of the Public Fire. With his experience 
and abilities he will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the ranks of the loss men in this 
territory. 

* * * 


How a Bird Cage Contributed the 
Idea for First Modern Skyscraper 
The Home Insurance Co. building, La 

Salle Street, Chicago, has officially been 

designated as the first American sky- 

scraper. W. L. B. Jenney was the archi- 
tect. 

Thirty years ago Don MacNeil inter- 
viewed Jenney about the building, and in 
the current issue of “The American Con- 
servationist,” published by the American 
Conservation Co., Chicago, MacNeil re- 
calls the interview. 

“The universal practice in those days,” 
said Jenney, “was to build the walls first 
and carry the load on those walls by 
beams and girders thrown across from 
wall to wall. Everything depended on 
the walls, and that’s the reason for the 
immensely thick and heavy wall heavy- 
weight architecture in the old govern- 
ment and state buildings. Everything 
cepended on the masons. 

“Well, the masons working on the 
Home building got ugly and we were up 
a stump. I closed my desk in disgust 
when I heard the news, went home and 
walked back to the dining room where 
my wife was reading a large, heavy book. 
She arose and started to put the book 
down, but there was no good place for 
it because she had placed a bird cage on 
the table close beside her and the space 
was taken. Finally she put the book flat 
on top of the bird cage and turned to 
greet me. 

“That gave me an idea. Here was that 











heavy volume supported by that little bit 
of a light bird cage, the entire load of 
the book supported by slender brass ver- 
tical columns. 

“My thoughts turned to the building. 
Why not put in steel columns, girder 
across, and fill in the floors while the 


walls wait? That little bird cage revo- 
lutionized the building practice of the 
world. I wired Andrew Carnegie to rush 
me a lot of I-beams for our cross work 
in order to try out this new idea. 

“We ran up our building without any 
walls at all and the masons and public 
stood gaping in hundreds on the side- 
walk across the street and thought we 
were crazy. We beat the contract by 
several weeks and thus was born the first 
skyscraper.” 

: ee < 


Spends Week-Ends on Boat 


Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association, is spending 
his week-ends on his boat, mostly on 
Long Island Sound. He frequently has 
insurance men as guests on these short 
cruises. 

e oe 


Leader Curry Becoming More 
Aggressive 


John F. Curry, leader of Tammany 
Hall, and also an insurance broker, is 
becoming more aggressive in the insur- 
ance business and his office has landed 
a number of important new lines. Inci- 
dentally, the Curry competition has some 
of the other offices worried. 

+e 


A Fire Insurance Diplomat 


It is not generally known in the fire 
insurance business that it nearly lost one 
of its most able representatives to the 
law. But Sumner Rhoades, manager of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association, 
started out with that career in mind. 
He went to a law school for three years 
and also spent some time in a law office, 
but left that field to take an engineering 
degree and to go to work for the old 
Middle States Inspection Bureau. Most 
of the old subscribers of that bureau 
are now in the Eastern Underwriters’ In- 
spection Bureau. After, being an inspec- 
‘or for five years he became special agent 
‘or the Northern Assurance, first in New 
York State; then in New England. His 
field work attracted so much favorable 
attention that he was drafted by the old 
Eastern Union of which he became sec- 
retary. He had much to do with the or- 
e nization of the New York Fire Rating 
Organization, which merged the differ- 
ent rating organizations of this state, and 
in which organization activity he dis- 
played fine executive ability and mana- 
gerial talent. 

One of the most untemperamental of 
men, there are few in the business who 
have more tact, who better understand 
how to get along with people without 
ruffling them, a most important asset for 
a man in his position as the rate and 
form end of the business (the direct con- 
tact with the public), can get on the 
nerves of a lot of people if not wisely 


administered. His early legal training 
has been of decided help. 

Mr. Rhoades was born in Syracuse; 
went to the university there; his hobbies 
are few but include golf; and he lives 
in that paradise of insurance men— 
Montclair, N. J. har 


Prominent German Insurance Men 
on Government Committees 

The Reichsaufsichtsamt at Berlin, the 
Government Supervisory Office, has cre- 
ated five committees: for insurance ac- 
counting, investments, legal matters, so- 
cial questions and the licensing of for- 
eign companies. It has appointed as 
members of the committees a number of 
prominent insurance men, lawyers and 
economists, such as Dr. Kurt Schmitt of 
the Allianz; Prof. Alfred Manes, lecturer 
at the University of Berlin; Karl Klein, 
Iduna-Germania Group; Dr. Molden- 
hauer of the University of Berlin; Dr. 
G. Hoeckner, mathematician; Dr. Mi- 
chael; Hans Riese, formerly of the 
Nordstern; Dr. Georgi; Director 
Schuess, to name only a few well known 
personages. A good many of them serve 
on several of the committees. 


Lloyd’s Presents Fine New Lifeboat 

The new motor lifeboat Lloyd’s. named 
after its donors, was christened at Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, recently by Lady Mackin- 
non, wife of the chairman of Lloyd’s, and 
formally handed over to the Scottish 
Lifeboat Council. 

The boat, which cost about $45,000, is 
one of the largest and most powerful in 
the British lifeboat service. It will be 
stationed at Barra Island, in the Outer 
Hebrides, and has already been sent 
there. The vessel will have a cruising 
radius of 120 miles at full speed without 
refueling, and accommodations for 100 
people. e : 
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Leaves Out “The Hartford of the 
South” 


Colonel Howard P. Dunham as chair- 
man of the On-to-Dallas Committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners has written a letter about 
the railroad end of the journey to Dallas 
(the convention starts on October 17), 
and one paragraph reads as follows: 

“We will not be limited to the geni- 
ality of ideal travel companions, in the 
luxury of train service designed for the 
most fastidious. We will have the 
scenery of the Mississippi; St. Louis with 
its Forest Park and Lindbergh Trophies; 
the Missouri River, whose beauty is com- 
pared by many with that of the Hudson; 
Oklahoma, so vividly pictured by Edna 
Ferber in ‘Cimarron’; the Red River of 
Texas, even the sight of the bridge which 
brought Governor Murray and his mi- 
litia; and Dallas, called ‘The New York 
of the Southwest’; Houston, Galveston, 
‘The Atlantic City of the Gulf of Mex- 
‘co,’ and many, many other points of 
interest.” 

* * * 


Checking Up on Old Masters 

A. P. Laurie, professor of chemistry of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, is one of 
the best of the experts in deciding 
whether a painting is an old master or a 
copy. In an article about damaged pic- 
tures, published by the Post Magazine, 
he makes these comments: 

“A picture based on an original may 
be quite old, slight alterations having 
been made so that it can claim to be 
by the master. Rembrandt’s self-por- 
traits and portraits of old men lend 
themselves to this kind of manipulation. 
Sometimes the very brushwork of the 
old master is reproduced by taking a 
photograph of an original and preparing 
a raised gelatine print and pressing it 
on a soft preparation and then painting 
round the full ridges of the high lights. 

“The most difficult case of all is when 
a picture belongs to the period and 
school and is probably the work of a 
pupil. In this case, to fortify and assist 
the opinions of connoisseurs photomicro- 
graphs are very useful. A copy can in 
this way be distinguished from an origi- 
nal, and weakness of drawing and brush- 
work revealed. 

“Again, a picture may be a genuine 


product of the master, but so repaired 
and repainted as to have little value. Ex- 
traordinary skill is shown, for example, 
in taking an old Italian picture on panel 
and repainting, and painting in the old 
crackle and introducing repairs so as to 
deceive the expert. The microscope at 
once gives this away.” 
* * * 


Comment on Letter to Would-Be 
Suicide 

I was surprised not to see more edi- 
torials in daily papers discussing the 
open letter the Travelers wrote to a man 
who wanted the company to advance him 
a much larger sum of money than the 
loan value to which he was entitled, and 
threatening to commit suicide if it didn’t. 
His argument was that if he killed him- 
self there would be a very large insur- 
ance loss. 

As will be recalled the answer of the 
Travelers, published by request of the 
policyholder in the New York Times, was 
that the letter writer should buck up, 
display courage, fight and conquer his 
situation and thus not cause his family 
mental distress over the suicide. The 
letter was one which stirred every com- 
pany executive who read it. They were 
behind that Travelers reply to a man. 
The number of suicide claims is large 
enough now without putting the respon- 
sibility of a suicide up to an insurance 
company. One paper which commented 
on the incident was the Hartford Cou- 
rant which said in part: 

“The policy did not have a loan value 
sufficient for his needs. The company, 
obviously, could not agree to his request, 
even if the law permitted it to make 
loans without sufficient security. To 
make the loan would have been to re- 
lease a flood of similar threats, each of 
which would have had to be treated as 
was the first. 

“The company was not only legally but 
morally in duty bound to reply to the 
demand as it did. Its first responsibility 
is to the whole body of policyholders, for 
whose benefit its reserves are maintained. 
A loan such as that demanded by the 
threatener of suicide would have to be 
paid out of these reserves, which prop- 
erly belong, not to an individual, but to 
the collective holders of insurance. To 
be sure, if he makes good his threat to 
commit suicide, his estate unfairly takes 
three times the value of the loan he de- 
demanded from these reserves, but the 
principle is as vicious in either case. For 
the company to have loaned the money 
demanded without sufficient security 
would have been as bad, morally, as 
would be the investment of the reserves 
for the payment of policies in purely 
speculative enterprise. 

“The company’s reply to the threaten- 
ing letter was. admirable. In appealing 
to the courage, the pride and the family 
affection of the misguided applicant, it 
did all that it could to recall him to his 
senses and his better nature. ‘Your fam- 
ily would not approve of your proposal,’ 
the company wrote. ‘Keep its respect.’ 
Would that such advice could be given to 
every prospective suicide.” 

* £ *@ 


The Barry Family 


James Victor Barry, John R. Barry 
and other prominent insurance men of 
that name will be interested in the éol- 
lowing paragraph as to the early history 
of the Barrys. It was written by B. di C. 
of the London Policy-Holder in a sketch 
of the new president of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, W. W. Otter-Barry 
of the Sun. The Otter in the family name 
came from a Scandinavian ancestor. Now 
as to the Barrys: 

Bishop Otter’s grandson hyphenated 
the surname to Otter-Barry and was 
father of the Sun Fire man. At the 
other end of Nottinghamshire, south of 
the noble Trent, stands Roclaveston 
manor and the remarkable castellated 
home of the Barrys. For seven hundred 
years, from the days when the handsome 
swordsman of Blois was plunging Eng- 
land into anarchy, the race of Barri or 
Barry kept their Norman grip on Roc- 
laveston and Tollerton. Descent was 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Franklin W. Fort Named Chairman 
Of New Home Loan Bank By Hoover 


Prominent New Jersey Insurance Executive, Banker and For- 
mer Congressman Honored by President; New Bank 
Will Aid Insurance Companies, B. & L. 
Associations and Local Banks 


Franklin W. Fort, president of the 
Sussex Fire, vice-president and general 
manager of the Eagle Fire of Newark, 
vice-president of the New Jersey Insur- 
ance Co., United States manager of the 
Baltica and a former member of the 
House of Representatives in Washington 
from New Jersey, has been honored by 
being named chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board by President 
Hoover. There are four other members 
of this board. In addition to his insur- 
ance.connections Mr. Fort is well known 
as a banker in Newark and has long 
been prominent in building and loan ac- 
tivities in New Jersey. His appointment 
is well received among his many friends 
and in the fire insurance field. 

Mr. Fort was one of the original Hoo- 
ver men in 1928, is a close friend of the 
President and was one of his chief cam- 
paign advisers four years ago. He was 
secretary of the Republican National 
Committee from 1928 to January 29, 1930. 
As a member of three Congresses Mr. 
Fort was an outstanding dry and this 
attitude on the prohibition question led 
to his defeat in the Senatorial primaries 
in 1930 when he ran against the late 
Dwight W. Morrow and former Senator 
Joseph Frelinghuysen, the last named 
being also an insurance executive asso- 
ciated with the Globe & Rutgers group. 

President Hoover signed the bill cre- 
ating the Home Loan Bank on July 22. 
Under its provisions eight to twelve 
banks are to be established in various 
parts of the country, with a capital of 
$125,000,000 initially subscribed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. In- 
surance companies, savings banks and 
building and loan associations are eligible 
for membership in the Home Loan Sys- 
tem. . 

Mr. Fort this year organized the New 
Jersey Building and Loan Finance Com- 
mittee to work out financial problems of 
New Jersey building and loan associa- 


tions. During the World War he was a 
member of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration which was headed by Mr. 
Hoover. Mr. Fort is 52 years of age and 
was educated at Princeton University 
and the New York Law School. He 
became counsel for the Eagle Fire in 





FRANKLIN W. FORT 


1913; in 1914 became secretary, and in 
1915, manager. For a while he was man- 
ager of the New England Fire, resign- 
ing that post in 1925. In the financial 
field Mr. Fort is president of the Lincoln 
National Bank of Newark and president 
of the Standard Securities Corporation 
of N. J. 





JAS. C. LEECH TRANSFERRED 

James C. Leech, Virginia special 
agent of the National of Hartford under 
State Agent Daniel L. Coulbourn with 
Richmond headquarters, has been trans- 
ferred to Charlotte, N. C., as state agent 
of the company for the two Carolinas. 
He succeeds W. L. Morrell who has been 
transferred to the hore office. Mr. 
Leech, a graduate of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, started his insurance ca- 
reer five years ago under State Agent 
Coulbourn at Richmond and later re- 
ceived further training under State Agent 
Morrell at Charlotte. Several years ago 
he was brought back to Richmond and 
made special agent for Virginia. 





DEATH OF JOHN J. RIKER 

John J. Riker, New York financier, 
and one of the best-known directors of 
the companies in the America Fore 
group, died last week at Old Forge, N. 
Y. He was 74 years of age and had been 
ill for some time. Mr. Riker was a trus- 
tee of the Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co. and of the Bank of New York 
& Trust Co. He was also a trustee of 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. and a director of 
the Triplex Safety Glass Co. 


BEAUTY CONTEST EXTENDED 

The convention committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
has extended the closing date of the con- 


test to appoint a “Miss Insurance” as 
official hostess of the convention to be 
held in Philadelphia, September 20-23, to 
August 22. So far photographs for the 
contest have been received from more 
than a dozen states. 
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ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY for 
the Alliance Agent to benefit 
by the ready acceptance of the 
new Comprehensive Policy. 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Head Office: 1600:-Arch Street, Philadelphia 





ADJUSTMENT BUREAU CHANGES 

The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., Eastern department, on Sep- 
tember 1 will transfer E. C. Niver, now 
in charge of the office at Elmira, N. Y., 
to Newark, N. J., as assistant manager. 
In addition the Newark staff will have 
E. L. Hosmer from the New Haven oi- 
fice and L. C. Storey as adjusters. W. F. 
Russell is in charge of the Newark 
branch. L. H. Estabrooks, senior ad- 
juster at Elmira, becomes branch man- 
ager there on September 1. The field in 
that part of New York state will be 
divided about September 1 with a new 
office at Binghamton where R. J. Smith, 
now at Newark, will be manager. 


I. M. U. A. COMMITTEE MEETS 

The executive committee of the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association met 
Wednesday afternoon and it is said the 
final report on fine arts insurance was 
to be considered. 

















Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 










J. A. Kexsey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 





Grorce Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





ASSETS . , , 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 





U. S.—Statement March 31, 1932 


RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION IN SECURITIES 
SURPLUS (March 3lIst, 1932 Valuations) . ‘ . 
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$13,807,862.18 
1,916,766.13 
648,327.49 
2,551,124.09 
8,691,644.47 












NEW ESSEX COUNTY PLAN 





Proposal of T. C. Moffatt May Save 
County $15,000 in Premiums on 
Three Year Policy 
If a new schedule as outlined by T. C. 
Moffatt, head of the Newark agency 
which bears his name, which has 
been presented to the insurance com- 
mittee of the Board of Freeholders of 
Essex County with headquarters in New- 
ark is adopted the county will save a lit- 
tle more than $15,000 in premiums on a 
three year term. The schedule calls for 
a reduction in valuation in certain prop- 
erties owned by the county from $19,559,- 
450 to $17,076,100. The present premium 
on a three year basis is $102,847 while the 
new premiums on the reduction in valu- 
ations would be $87,732. The insurance 
committee of the Board has taken the 

matter under consideration. 





PUBLIC FIRE REPORT 
It was reported yesterday morning on 
William Street that control of the Pub- 
lic Fire of Newark’s business would pass 
soon to a well-known New York group 
of companies. 





SALAMANDRA TO LEAVE U. S. 


The Reinsurance Co. Salamandra of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, is retiring from 
the United States according to the man- 
agers, Meinel & Wemple, Inc., because 
of investment conditions. This company 
was originally the Insurance Co., Sala- 
mandra, of Petrograd, Russia, but when 
it became apparent that the Soviets 
would gain control of Russia the insur- 
ance company’s assets were transferred 
to Denmark and the present company 
formed. 
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International Labor Organization At Geneva 


Geneva, Switzerland, July 20. 

The International Labor Office, occu- 
pying a beautiful and very large building 
here on Lake Leman, located a short dis- 
tance from the building housing the 
League of Nations, has been called “the 
eyes and ears of labor.” Across its por- 
tals pass all topics of interest to working 
people, and these include, of course, So- 
cial Insurance. 

It was established with a view of se- 
curing international agreement on stand- 
ards of labor. It consists of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference and the In- 
ternational Labor Office, which is con- 
trolled by a governing body. The func- 
tions of the Conference are legislative in 
character; those of the Office are ad- 
ministrative and executive. 

The International Labor Conference is 
held at least once a year. The Confer- 
ence is composed of four representatives 
of each of the states’ members, of whom 
two are Government delegates, and the 
two others delegates representing re- 
spectively the employers and the workers 
of each of the states’ members. Each 
delegate may be accompanied by ad- 
visers, who may not exceed two in num- 
ber for each item on the agenda of the 
meeting. The states members undertake 
to nominate non-Government delegates 
and advisers chosen in accordance with 
the industrial organizations, if such or- 
ganizations exist, which are most repre- 
sentative of employers or workers, as the 
case may be, in their respective coun- 
tries. 

Form of Decisions 


The decisions of the Conference take 
the form either of draft conventions or 
of recommendations. Both require for 
final adoption a majority of two-thirds of 
the votes cast. Member states undertake 
to bring the draft Conventions before 
the competent authority in each country, 
not later than eighteen months after the 
Conference, for the enactment of legis- 
lation or other action. 

It is alsa provided that in the case of a 
draft convention the member will, if it 
obtains the consent of the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the 
matter lies, communicate the formal rati- 
fication of the conventicn to the Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations, 
and will take such action as may be nec- 
essary to make effective the provisions 
In the case of a 
recommendation the members will in- 
form the Secretary-General of the action 
taken. If no legislative or other action 
is taken to make a recommendation ef- 
fective, or if the draft convention fails 
to obtain the consent of the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the 
matter lies no further obligation shall 
rest upon the member. 


It is specifically provided that in the 
case of a Federal state the power of 
which to enter into conventions on labor 
matters is subject to limitations, and it 
Shall be in the discretion of that Gov- 
ernment to treat a draft convention to 
which such limitations apply as a rec- 
ommendation only. 


Subjects Treated 


After twelve years of activity the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in the 
course of sixteen sessions has adopted 
thirty-three draft conventions and some 
forty recommendations. The various 
draft conventions and recommendations 
may be classified in two ways, either in 
accordance with the particular field of 
labor legislation concerned, or in accord- 





The International Labor Office, Geneva 


ance with the particular category of 

workers covered. 

An analysis on the former basis shows 
that the conventions fall into the follow- 
ing categories: Hours of work, includ- 
ing limitation of hours, night work, 
weekly rest and utilization of spare time; 
Wages; Unemployment; Migration; In- 
dustrial health and safety; Social insur- 
ance; Women and children; Native la- 
bor; Miscellaneous, including factory in- 
spection, freedom of association, and 
technical education. 

Conditions of Unemployment 

If these same draft conventions and 
recommendations be classified in accord- 
ance with the categories of workers cov- 
ered it will be found that some of them 
relate to the conditions of employment 
of all workers; others only to workers 
in industry and commerce; others only 
to workers in particular industries, e. g., 
the use of white lead in painting, and 
night work in bakeries; others to agri- 
cultural workers; others to seamen; 
others to salaried employes (commercial 
employes), and one other to workers in 
colonial areas (forced labor). 

The most important conventions in the 
field of social insurance are the follow- 
ing: 

Draft Convention Concerning Work- 
men’s Compensation for Industrial 
Accidents. 

Workmen (or, if the accident is fatal, 
their dependents) are to receive compen- 
sation for industrial accidents. Compen- 
sation is payable as from the fifth day 
after the accident, and injured workmen 
are also entitled to medical and surgical 
services, medicines, artificial limbs and 
surgical appliances. In cases of perma- 
nent incapacity or death the compensa- 
tion is to be paid as a general rule in 
the form of a pension. The Government 
of each country is to see to it that em- 
ployers carry safe and sufficient insur-~ 
ance to cover such costs. 

Draft Convention Concerning Work- 
men’s Compensation for Occupation- 
al Diseases. 

Workmen are to be compensated for 
occupational diseases on the same prin- 
ciples as for industrial accidents. The 
rates of compensation shall not be less 
than those for industrial accidents. 
Draft Convention Concerning Sickness 

Insurance for Workers im Industry 
and Commerce, and Domestic Ser- 
vants. 

Sickness insurance under public con- 
trol is to be compulsory for all workers 
except those exempted in the terms of 
the Convention. The insurance must be 


administered by self-governing insurance 

agencies, which may be either govern- 

mental or private, but must not be run 

for profit and must be under Government 

supervision. 

Draft Convention Concerning Sickness 
Insurance for Agricultural Workers. 


Compulsory sickness insurance is to be 
provided for all agricultural workers on 
terms similar to those on which it is pro- 
vided for industrial and other workers 
in the foregoing convention. 

Draft conventions lead to actual inter- 
national agreement with practical influ- 
ence on actual standards in particular 
countries only, in principle, in so far as 
they are ratified. 

The number of ratifications of Interna- 
tional Labor Conventions on April 1, 
1932, was 459. Is this result satisfactory 
or not? The chairman of the governing 
body, Mr. Fontaine, after a careful an- 
alysis made in 1929 of the ratifications, 
registered in comparison with the possi- 
ble total of ratifications, comes to the 
conclusion that if a deduction is made 
from the total possible number of rati- 
fications for the states which have little 
interest in the regulation of working con- 
ditions because they are not highly in- 
dustrialized, the proportion of ratifica- 
tions to the total possible number is 
forty-nine, or, including  ratifications 
authorized but not yet registered, 51%. 


Influence 


Even, however, in cases where con- 
ventions have not been ratified they have 
exercised an influence in establishing in- 
ternational stadards. The mere existence 
of an international convention tends to 
prevent, during periods of economic de- 
pression, reactionary legislation, and the 
departure from the standards which have 
been reached in particular countries. 
This was seen in 1923-1924 in the case 
of the hours convention. It has been 
evidenced in an even more remarkable 
way during the present economic de- 
pression. It is undoubtedly due, in part 
at least, to the tradition of international 
industrial collaboration and agreement 
established by the International Labor 
Organization that the present economic 
depression, unexampled in its severity, 
has had less direct influence than usual 
on labor standards. In all previous pe- 
riods of economic depression an imme- 
diate effect was to lower wages, to 
lengthen hours of work and to provoke 
industrial strife. In the present period 
of industrial depression no general move- 
ment in favor of lengthening hours of 
work has developed, and the tendency 
to lower wages has developed slowly. 
Finally, no industrial depression in his- 


tory has been accompanied by less in- 
dustrial dispute in the form of strikes 
and lockouts. 

The international standards established 
by the International Labor Organization 
stabilize conditions in times of crisis just 
when such stabilization is most neces- 
sary. 

The International Labor Office is sit- 
uated in Geneva. The governing body 
controls the International Labor Office, 
appoints its director, determines its ex- 
penditure, compiles the agenda of the 
Conference, and exercises certain duties 
in connection with alleged non-observ- 
ance of Conventions. It meets as a rule 
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Director, International Labor Office 


four times a year. It is composed of 

24 members—twelve representing Gov- 

ernments, six employers and six workers. 
Functions 

The functions of the International La- 
bor Office fall into four main groups: 

(1) It prepares the agenda of the gov- 
erning body and the Conference, and at- 
tends to the execution of their decisions. 

(2) It conducts research into a wide 
field of industrial and economic prob 
lems. 

(3) It issues a series of periodical and 
other publications containing informa- 
tion on social and industrial affairs, in- 
cluding international comparative stud- 
ies on various questions. 

(4) It maintains relations with asso- 
ciations and institutions concerned with 
industrial and social affairs, collects in- 
formation with regard to current events 
and movements in the world of [abor, 
and supplies such information to the in- 
quirers. 

The Office is organized in four divi- 
sions, corresponding approximately to the 
four functions described above, and 
called respectively Diplomatic, Research, 
Administrative, and Intelligence and Li- 
aison. 

Nationals on Staff 

The Office includes on its staff mem- 
bers of the following nationalities: Ar- 
gentine, Australian, Austrian, Belgian, 
Brazilian, British, Bulgarian, Canadian, 
Chilian,, Chinese, Colombian, Czechoslo- 
vak, Danish, Dutch, Estonian, Finnish, 
French, German, Greek, Hungarian, In- 
dian, Irish, Italian, Japanese, Lithuanian, 
Luxemburgian, New Zealand, Norwegian, 
Polish, Portuguese, Roumanian, Rus- 
sian, South African, Spanish, Swedish, 
Swiss, Venezuelan, Yugoslavian. 
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Holds Sprinklers Would Prevent 
Repetition of Ritz Tower Fire 


Letter to Editor Says Storage of Combustible Material on 
Below Grade Floors Not Provided With Sprinklers to 
Put Out Fires Quickly Should Be Prohibited 


the editor of 


Underwriter 


In a communication to 
The 


Reader” comments upon the causes lead- 


Eastern “Constant 
ing up to the severe loss of life in con- 
nection with the Ritz Tower 
Apartment Hotel fire in New York City 
and 


recent 


offers constructive suggestions to 


prevent similar disasters in the future. 
The writer holds that dangerous accumu- 
lations of explosive gases will not occur 
if such storage 
equipped with automatic sprinklers which 
will extinguish fires before 
progressed far enough to endanger the 
those seeking to such 
The interesting letter on the 
causes and prevention of such fires is 
given herewith: 


basement places are 


they have 
lives of enter 
rooms, 


About nineteen months ago we were 
startled by reports of a disastrous fire 
accompanied by explosions which oc- 
curred in the sub-basement of one of our 
high grade Madison Avenue apartment 
hotels which resulted in the loss of life, 
serious injury to firemen and heavy prop- 
erty damage. 

This fire involved chiefly a high grade 
retail furniture store in the second base- 
ment of the building. It reached the dis- 
aster promoting stage because of the lack 
of ventilation which resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of quantities of unconsumed 
combustible gases in closed rooms re- 
leased by the firemen with disastrous re- 
sults. 

This and many other costly similar fire 
experiences strongly indicate the danger- 
ous fire and life hazard possibilities in- 
volved in the housing of combustible ma- 
terials, supplies and stocks in the base- 
ments and sub-basements of buildings 
particularly fire’ resisting structures 
which sometimes extend several floors 
below the grade level and in which there 


are likely to be poorly ventilated or un- 
ventilated enclosures and pockets. 
Need Sprinkler Protection 

Fire insurance engineers have strongly 
recommended that the storage of highly 
combustible substances below’ grade 
floors be restricted to sections equipped 
with automatic sprinklers or some other 
reliable form of automatic fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment. 

The Ritz Tower Apartment Hotel dis- 
aster which occurred a few days ago with 
appalling loss of life and injury, chiefly 
to our firemen, is practically a repetition 
of what occurred in the Madison Ave- 
nue Apartment Hotel building nineteen 
months ago, except that in the Ritz 
Tower accident the fire started in and 
was practically confined chiefly to paint- 
ers’ materials and supplies used in re- 
pairing and reconditioning the structure 
and to the trunk store rooms in the sec- 
ond basement. 

This fire evidently absorbed all of the 
oxygen in the store room and developed 
auantities of hot unconsumed combust- 
ible gases in the room which was en- 
closed by brick and terra cotta walls with 
fire doors at openings normally closed. 
The fire alarm was turned in at the sign 
of smoke issuing from cracks around the 
door. 

The room was left closed until the ar- 
rival of the firemen who were obliged 
to open the doors to reach the fire know- 
ing that the opening of any door into 
the room involved in the fire meant fresh 
oxvgen supply to the fire and possible so- 
called “back draft.” The firemen having 
no choice were obliged to attack the fire 
irrespective of dangerous consequences 
and as a result many lost their lives or 
were painfully injured. 

Many Such Fires as Occurred in Ritz 

Tower 

Conditions such as those that resulted 
in the Ritz Tower fire and explosion dis- 
aster are more or less common to many 


of our modern high fireproof structures. 

It is quite a general practice to store 
combustible equipment and supplies nec- 
essary in the proper upkeep and repair 
of the structure in out of the way places 
below the grade floars where are also 
located the electrical, paint, machinery 
repair and other shops, heating, refrig- 
eration and other operating and service 
equipment. It is a well established fact 
that fires starting within an incombust- 
ible unventilated enclosure will develop 
tremendous heat and pressure depending 
upon the quantity of combustible sub- 
stance and the amount of atmospheric 
oxvgen in the enclosures. 

The burning will continue until the 
oxygen supply is entirely absorbed de- 
veloping heat sufficient to reduce to gases 
the remaining combustible substance, 
charging the enclosure with the gases 
under pressure which may develop suf- 
ficiently to wreck the enclosing walls. 

In many cases, however, the walls are 
sufficiently strong to withstand the in- 
ternal pressure exerted by the heat ex- 
pansion. Any opening made into the en- 
closure while filled with the hot com- 
bustible gases permits the gases to es- 
cape and set up combustion with the at- 
mospheric oxygen outside usually indi- 
cated by a flash of fire accompanied by 
tremendous expansion of gases, the re- 
sults resembling that of an explosion. 
With the hot gases released atmospheric 
oxygen freely enters the enclosure and 
the combustion continues and increases 
until extinguished. 

In many instances the explosive condi- 
tions are felt both inside and outside 
of the heated enclosure in which event 
the walls of enclosure are shattered as 
eccurred in both instances herein re- 
ferred to. Such disasters as these are 
likely to continue to occur unless imme- 
diate definite steps are taken by those 
in authority to prevent the storage of 
combustible material. on below grade 
floors not provided with automatic fire 
extinguishing equipment that will effi- 
ciently extinguish fires in their incip- 
iency. 





GERMAN HAIL CENTENARY 


The Berlin Hail Insurance Co. of 1832, 
which was founded under King Frederic 
William III, was the first stock com- 
pany to write hail insurance. During the 
100 years of its existence it has written 
8,000,000,000 Mark insurance on farm 
property in Prussia and Germany. 
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Blue Goose Deplores 
Derogatory Comments 


HELD NOT FAIR COMPETITION 





Most Loyal Gander Watson of N. Y. City 
Pond Asks Members to Support 
Stock Companies as a Whole 





A sincere plea for stock fire insurance 
men to support such companies when in 
conversation with others and to abstain 
from derogatory remarks has been made 
by Leon A. Watson, manager of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey 
and most loyal gander of the New York 
City Pond of the Blue Goose, in a memo- 


randum sent to members of the pond 
this week. Mr. Watson asks that Blue 
Goose members get behind the general 
institution of stock fire insurance and 
boost its interests rather than succumb 
to the temptation of criticizing competi- 
tors’ financial conditions as a means of 
swinging business. Mr. Watson’s com- 
mendable communication follows: 

“In these strenuous times when we are 
frequently confronted with the tempta- 
tion to do some little unethical act, the 
precepts and principles of an organiza- 
tion such as ours should become more 
than mere fraternal platitudes, and we 
should studiously try to practice them in 
our every day conduct toward our fellow 
man, and plainly indicate to the business 
world that our fraternalism really means 
something. 

“These are days when we need to sup- 
port, to the fullest extent, the institution 
of stock fire insurance. Our business has 
not been immune from the trials and 
tribulations that have beset everyone, but 
it has probably stood up better under the 
strain than most other business, and only 
by our continuing to give unselfish sup- 
port to our business, and by co-operating 
with each other, can we maintain the 
enviable record which we have made. 
Rapping One Company to Aid Another 

“IT have occasionally heard comment 
that some field men in their zealousness 
to improve the business of their own 
company are making derogatory com- 
ments regarding the financial condition 
of some of their competitors. 

“I can appreciate that this may be 
thoughtlessly done without a realization 
of the fact that such comment may re- 
flect unfavorably upon the business as a 
whole, and while it is certainly com- 
mendable for a field man to extoll the 
virtues of the company he represents 
surely it is unsportsmanlike and not 
practicing the principles of our Order to 
make derogatory statements regarding 
his competitors. 

“None of the companies have escaped 
the effects of premium decrease, loss in- 
crease, investment income decrease, and 
deflation in value of investments though 
some, through either wiser management 
or good fortune, may have escaped with 
less damage than others. Such fortunate 
ones can surely afford to be generous in 
their attitude toward those less fortu- 
nate, particularly when it is in the best 
interest of the business as a whole, and 
I sincerely hope that members of our 
Order will co-operate in boosting stock 
fire insurance interests as a whole, and 
set a shining example that will indicate 
that membership in our fraternity means 
more than just wearing a button and en- 
joying fraternal gatherings.” 


THOSE ELUSIVE PROSPECTS 

Several nights ago, the King Fish and 
Mr. Van Porter tried to interest Amos 
’n’. Andy in an insurance proposition, 
but Andy found it necessary to take ice- 
water to a guest’s room, then Amos had 
a call for the taxicab. Brother Craw- 
ford, who was also there, had an im- 
portant errand in the kitchen and even 
Lightnin’ left the gathering in a rush to 
purchase cigars for another guest. 

“True to life,” remarked an insurance 
man, “it is a difficult task to get a pros- 
pect to even listen to you these days. If 
by chance you are successful and land 
one, then the collection of the premium 
—well, that’s another story.” 
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Women’s Association 
Makes Good Progress 


SEVERAL INSURANCE MEMBERS 








Transcription Supervisors’ Association 
Headed by Miss Evelyn Decker of 
the Continental Insurance Co. 





A new organization of business women 
known as the Transcription Supervisors’ 
Association, was started a short time ago 
in New York City. It is composed of 
the heads of transcription, stenographic 
and typing departments who meet at 
stated intervals for the mutual exchange 
of methods and ideas. 

Their purpose is twofold. First, to 
promote good-fellowship and extend mu- 
tual benefits. Second, to improve the 
practical and economic operation of de- 
partments, with consequent benefit to 
employers. 

The membership has grown surprising- 
ly since the organization started and sim- 
ilar groups are springing up in other 
large cities. Any woman known and rec- 
ognized by her company as a supervisor 
of a centralized department is eligible 
to apply for membership. The presi- 
dent of the association for 1932 is Miss 
Evelyn Decker of the Continental In- 
surance Co. of New York City. 

The other officers are as follows: 
vice-president, Miss Jessie Sansom, Sul- 
livan & Cromwell; recording secretary, 
Miss Caroline Slocum, Electrical Testing 
Lab.; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Irene Constance, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
and treasurer, Mrs. Mae Purcelly, Irving 
Trust Co. 

Among the members who represent in- 
surance companies are the following: 

Miss Louise Cheney, Home Insurance 
Co.; Mrs. A. Guggenberger, Metropoli- 
tan Life; Miss Grace Hughes, American 
Surety; Miss Hazel Myers, L. & L. & 
G.; Miss Julia Whitenack, Fidelity Union 
Title & Mortgage Guaranty Co., Newark, 
N. J. 





SEEK LOWER FIRE RATES 

The town officials of the city of South 
Amboy, N. J., plan to seek lower fire 
insurance rates for the city and will 
make application to the Schedule Rat- 
ing Office of New Jersey in Newark for 
a re-rating. Councilman John Triggs 
says that the fire insurance rates have 
not been changed during the past ten 
years and he contends that the fire de- 
partment is now one of the best in the 
state of New Jersey and that the pres- 
ent fire insurance rates are é€xcessive. 





PUBLIC FIRE IN PHILA. 

The Public Fire of Newark has an- 
nounced that the former branch office in 
Philadelphia, of which Walter A. Munns 
was manager before his resignation, will 
hereafter be the office of Special Agent 
Louis C. Pederson, who has charge of 
eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Washington, D. C. Agents in that ter- 
ritory will report direct to the home of- 
fice, thus eliminating service. The office 
is located at 216 South Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia. 





C. F. ROSE DIES 
Charles Frederick Rose, a prominent 
insurance broker in Jersey City, died last 
week at his home in that city. He was 
38 years old and is survived by his par- 
ents, three brothers and a sister. 





Mrs. Frederick Ackerman of Newark, 
N. J., wife of the popular general agent 
of the National Union -Fire, is chairman 
of the hospital committee of the Re- 
membrance Club in Newark and in con- 
nection therewith has been doing some 
splendid work for the disabled ex-service 
men at the hospital at Lyons. An out- 
of-doors party and concert was held 
there last week with the Newark Police 
Band providing music. Mrs. Ackerman 


and her committee are planning a num- 
ber of other entertainments for the ex- 
soldiers during the autumn and winter. 
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SUBSTANTIAL 
past performance 
progressive management 
and demonstrated 
service are factors 
which commend the 
NORWICH UNION 


to successful agents 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES ] 








Glens Falls’ Letter 
Favorably Received 


SECOND ISSUED BY E. W. WEST 
Chairman of Board Finds Campaign 
Against Hoarding Can Be Made to 
Progress Successfully 





About three weeks ago the Glens Falls 
Insurance Co. sent to its agents a circu- 
lar letter urging them to help end the 
depression by persuading hoarders of 
money to place funds in banks again or 
to take advantage of the investment op- 
portunities in the bond markets. This 
letter has been received with such wide- 
spread favor by agents of the Glens 
Falls and many others that E. W. West, 
chairman of the board of the company, 
has sent out a second letter, together 
with a leaflet on the evils of hoarding to 
be distributed by agents to those sus- 
pected of being hoarders. Herewith is 
Mr. West’s second letter to Glens Falls 
agents: 

We have been pleasantly surprised at 
the popular public reception accorded our 
circular letter of July 16th, “End of the 
Depression.” 

Up-to-date thirty-one papers have re- 
quested permission to reprint it and in 
addition many requests have been re- 
ceived for copies to circulate. Agents 
must be responsible for these calls as 
they are the only ones to whom we sent 
the circular. 


An important part of that circular is 
the paragraph relating to hoarded money 
—meaning money withdrawn from banks 
and concealed—in which we asked you 
to do your part in persuading hoarders 
to invest in good bonds now selling much 
below their true value. 


Not a Hopeless Task At All 


We think nearly every one of you felt 
that it was a hopeless task. It is not. 
You will be surprised how quickly you 
can find the hoarders. From my own 
experience I expect you will discover on 
the average of one a day for some time. 
Try it. Do not scold or lecture to the 
hoarder. On the other hand make him 
feel that he did a wise thing but con- 
vince him that now is the time for him 
to invest his money in good bonds. 


Bonds we believe will approach their 
true value during the next few months. 
When that occurs every bank in the 
country will feel more optimistic and will 
be ready to function more normally in 
respect to the extension of credit. 

There is no class of men better fitted 
to unearth this hidden money than the 
insurance fraternity and we are asking 
you to “Carry the Message to Garcia.” 
You know the soldier who was given this 
message had not the remotest idea where 
he could find Garcia but never stopped 
until he found him and delivered it. 

We are enclosing a few leaflets for your 
disposition. More can be had for the 
asking. We would like you to deliver 
them to hoarders or, if that is not prac- 
ticable, mail them to “suspects.” 





E. E. COLE, JR. TO BE IN N. Y. 

The eastern branch office of the Gen- 
eral of Seattle will be operated from 
New York City instead of from Pitts- 
burgh as originally announced. Head- 
quarters will be at 84 William Street 
with E. E. Cole, Jr., as manager. Leo 
Pockwitz, who has been general agent 
for the company in the eastern states 
for several years, will be general agent 
for the New York metropolitan and sub- 
urban territory, with offices in the sam¢ 
building. 





NATIONAL UNION CAPITAL CUT 
At a special meeting of stockholders 
of the National Union of Pittsburgh held 
on August 4 the proposal to reduce the 
capital stock to $1,100,000 was unani- 
mously adopted. The stockholders 
through this action have placed the Na- 
tional Union in a sound position, as re- 
duction in capital enabled the transfer 
of $1,650,000 to the surplus account. 
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Poticy Pete: HE GETS A TIP! 


HEY, MISTER PETE, | FER TWO BITS | | ALL RIGHT 
WAIT A MINUTE | GOT INFORMA-] | GEORGIE, 


TION THAT'LL | | WHATS i 
SAVE YOU A DOPE | 
BIG LOSS 
































































AIN INSURANCE is i 
adapted to fairs, races, 

circuses or any other outdoor 
event, the financial success of 
which depends upon the 


LISTEN,-1F MY weather. Specialists of the 
SISTER COMES To Service Department are always ‘ATS ALL RIGHT 
YOU FOR R AIN eager to assist our agents. BUT | HEARD MY 
MA SAY THAT 


















































INSURANCE - DONT 
+. SIS WUS ENGAGED AND 
U 
SIGN HER UP But THAT | WAS GOIN' TO GET A 
SHOWER NEXT WEEK. 








THAS' ALL ! WOULDNT BE 
GOOD BUSINESS 
(0 LOSE MONEY 
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Would Limit Members 
Of Agents’ Association 


DALZELL SUBMITS PROPOSALS 





Pittsburgh Agent Would Exclude Gen- 
eral Agents with Local Offices and 
Broker-Agents of Big Cities 


John A. Dalzell, prominent Pittsburgh 





local agent and head of the John A. 
Dalzell Agency, believes that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 


should follow the lead of the American 
Association of Insurance General Agents 
and exclude from membership general 
agents who operate local agencies on the 
side and also broker-agents from the big 
metropolitan centers. Mr. Dalzell is of 
the opinion that a high quality of mem- 
bership in the National Association and 
the various state associations is prefer- 
able to quantity membership, It is like- 
ly that Mr. Dalzell will press for adop- 
tion of his ideas at the forthcoming an- 
National Asso- 
views on 


nual convention of the 
ciation in Philadelphia. His 
the subject are given as follows: 

The American Association of General 
Agents has done what the members of 
the state and National Associations 
should do, and that is clear its member- 
ship of those whose operations are det- 
rimental to established local agents. 

Why should members of large New 
York and Chicago brokerage houses, 
who cannot compete for business on the 
same basis as local agents, be members 
of the State and National Associations ? 
Why should those who are known as 
general agents, but who are also con- 
ducting a local agency, who have been 
abusing the business to the detriment of 
local agents, be members of the state 
and national associations? Should not 
the members of the state and national 
associations take a stand similar to the 
one recently taken by the American As- 
sociation of General Agents? 


Would Profit by House-Cleaning 


The state and national associations 
undoubtedly would profit greatly by a 
thorough house-cleaning. Many of the 
leaders in recent years have been great- 
ly concerned over “quantity” at the ex- 
pense of “quality” membership. While 
we were criticizing the companies in 
their greed for premiums, we were prac- 
tising precisely the same thing in our 
greed for members. The question now 
is: “What have we accomplished ?” Have 
we made any noticeable gains recently, 
which have benefited the local agent in 
his own home town? Can he see with 
his own eyes the beneficial results with- 
out the aid of a magnifying glass? 

The general agents organization has 
blazed the way, and will make it easy for 
the local agents to adopt a resolution to 
exclude from the state and national as- 
sociations those who are operating a 
general agency and a local agency, also 
so-called large city brokers. 

A plan has been suggested as the best 
one to handle the problem, and it is: to 
resolve that, on and after a certain date, 
the agents would not represent any com- 
pany in a group or fleet which had any 
one company of the group or fleet in a 
general agency writing local agency 
business. 

Resolutions like the kind some make 
when entering the beginning of a new 
year are difficult to keep. Some have 
the impression that this method would 
be “passing the buck” to the companies, 
whereas others suggest that the problem 
should be handled by the state and na- 
tional associations and made a part of 
the application for membership. 





ABSORB ADJUSTING BUSINESS 


The adjusting business of T. J. Barrell, 
Hamilton, Ont., has been taken over by 
Morden & Helwig, Ltd. For twenty- 
five years Mr. Barrell was formerly with 
the Phoenix of London and is an ad- 
juster of wide experience. 


4 GOLF COURSES FOR AGENTS 
Tournament cf National Association 
Convention in Philadelphia Will Be 
Held at Huntingdon Valley Club 


The nationally known course of the 
Merion Country Club will be one of the 
four golf courses placed at the disposal 
of visitors to the annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents to be held in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 20-23. 

This announcement was made by 
Nicholas Biddle, chairman of the Golf 
Committee. He also announced that the 
other three clubs will be the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club, which is said to be 
be one of the most modern and exclusive 
golf courses in the country; Pine Valley 
Golf Club, which is recognized by golf- 
ers throughout the country as the course 
to test a golfer’s ability to the utmost, 
and the Philmont Country Club which is 
one of the most picturesque layouts of 
any golf club anywhere. It was just re- 
cently remodeled and modernized. 

The golf tournament for the delegates 
will be held on Thursday, September 22, 
at the Huntingdon Valley Country Club 
with a number of prizes and a possibility 


Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


(Denmark) 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


Franklin W. Fort 


Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 











ACTS TO SAVE CO’S MONEY 





Supt. Hanson of Illinois Asks Companies 
To Send in One Check Monthly 
For Licenses for Agents 

Superintendent Harry W. Hanson of 
the Illinois Insurance Department be- 
lieves that it would be a considerable 
saving to the insurance companies oper- 
ating in that state and appointing agents 
if the Superintendent’s office would bill 
the companies monthly for the agents’ 





Loss Men at Golf Tournament 
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Abraham Kaplan, Samuel Berger and Guests 


The accompanying picture was taken 
after the golf tournament at the Pine- 
ridge Country Club where Powers, Kap- 
lan & 
tained about forty loss men, lawyers and 
public men recently. 

Reading left to right those in the pic- 
ture follow: First row, left to right: 
Jefferson Latham, Leon Lewis, L. C. 
Dameron, John Donlon (secretary of the 


3erger, insurance lawyers, enter- 


3oard of Sanitation); Prentiss Reed, 
Robert J. McDermott and Dr. Albert 
Valensi. 

Second row: George Vail, Harold 


Hyer, Milton Schreiber, W. G. Greer, G. 
H. Savale, W. B. Lewis, Abraham Kap- 
lan, Thomas F. McAndrews, Raymond 
O'Sullivan (secretary of Park Board); 
Eugene Sullivan, Walter Kenlon and Ed- 
ward McDonald. 

Back row: Leo De Korn, Wallace Ken- 
nedy, Edward Silver, John J. Kennedy, 
Samuel A. Berger, Irving Stieglitz, James 
T. Dargan, Jr. Harry Murtha, J. B. 
Guile, Carlton S. Proctor, Moses S. Fine- 
silver, Jules Myers, John Monks, John 
Horan (secretary of Board of Water 
Supply), and C. C. Vail. 

In rear standing: Jay Greenwald. 





of there even being one for the “duffer 
of duffers.” This tournament will be 
open only to men, although women visi- 
tors will find golf courses available at 
all times. The golf committee stresses 
the point to all attending the convention 
to be sure to bring their golf clubs along. 





EIGHT SHOTS—SNIPE ESCAPES 

Some three decades ago four mighty 
Nimrods, the late Silas P. Wood of the 
American Insurance Co. of New York; 
his son, George E. Wood, now with Cor- 
roon & Reynolds in the New York sub- 
urban territory; the late Ross M. Wick- 
ham, state agent of the National of Hart- 
ford, and Caleb E. Baxter, adjuster of 
the America Fore group, set out from 
the Ocean House, Toms River, N. J., in 
quest of English snipe. 

All day they tramped the marshes, 
wearily beating the brush but with no 
success. Tired, footsore, hungry and 
disgusted, they were on their way back 
to the hotel when a snipe rose from its 
hiding place. The four Nimrods took 
aim, fired two shots each but the snipe 
continued its flight. 

The comments of the four mighty Nim- 
rods were never recorded. 


license fees instead of requiring checks 
to be forwarded with each requisition as 
in the past. Therefore Superintendent 
Hanson has asked the companies not to 
forward checks with agents’ license 
requisition cards. If a request is ap- 
proved the Department will forward a li- 
cense card to each company as hereto- 
fore. Upon receipt of the monthly state- 
ment of account relative to agents’ li- 
cense fees it will be necessary that a 
check be forwarded promptly to the De- 
partment. 

“The Federal tax recently placed on 
the issuance of checks has made an added 
burden to the cost of operation of insur- 
ance companies,” says Supt. Hanson, 
“and with this thought in mind we are 
desirous of assisting insurance compa- 
nies, and it is the opinion at this time, 
although additional work will be placed 
on the Illinois Insurance Department. 
that we will operate on this monthly 
basis.” 





BALLPLAYERS AT BANQUET 
The National Association of Insurance 
Agents expects to have Babe Ruth and 
Jimmy Foxx, two home run kings, at its 
banquet in Philadelphia on the night of 
September 20. , 


Connecticut and Upstate 
Ins. Co. of N. A. Changes 
PARKER STATE AGENT, HARTF’RD 
Will Be Assisted by H. E. Wood and 


Henry Fuldner; Six Field Men in 
New York State Territory 








The Insurance Co. of North America 
has made a number of field changes in 
Connecticut and New York State affect- 
ing nine men. Those effective August 
1 follow: 

Grenville M. Parker, Hartford, Conn., 
is made state agent for Connecticut. 

Harris E. Wood is transferred from 
Boston to the Hartford office as special 
agent, to be associated with State Agent 
Parker. 

Henry Fuldner assists Mr. Parker as 
special agent. 

Effective September 1 are these 
changes: 

James A. 


Square, 


Hitchcock, 834 Ellicott 
3uffalo, N. Y., will have the 
Western New York Territory for fire 


and auto departments of the North 
America, National Security and Lafa- 
yette. 

Fred L. Rushman, 834 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y., will have the same ter- 
ritory for the Alliance, Philadelphia Fire 
& Marine and the National Security for 
fire only. 

B. Harrison Hegner, 34 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., fire and automobile in 
Western Central New York for the 
North America, Alliance, Philadelphia 
Fire and Marine, National Security and 
Lafayette. 

C. W. Inglehart, 702 Hills Building, 
Syracuse, N. Y., will handle the fire only 
in Central New York for the North 
America, Alliance, Philadelphia Fire and 
Marine, National Security and Lafayette. 

J. Arthur Rizy, 90 State Street, Al- 
bany, N. Y., fire only in Eastern New 
York for the North America, Alliance, 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine, National 
Security and Lafayette. 

The address of F. J. Doyle will be 
changed from Binghamton, N. Y., to 90 
State Street, Albany, N. Y. Mr. Doyle 
will handle fire only Eastern New York 
for the North America, Alliance, Phila- 
delphia Fire and Marine, National Se- 
curity and Lafayette. 

State Agent G. M. Parker is a gradu- 
ate of Yale, class of 1918. He went with 
the New England Department of the In- 
surance Co. of North America in the un- 
derwriting end; and was appointed spe- 
cial agent for Connecticut and Western 
Massachusetts field May 1, 1920. 





HEADS MO. PREVENTION ASS’N 


J. H. Duvall of St. Louis, special agent 
in Missouri for the America Fore group, 
was elected president of the Missouri 
State Fire Prevention Association at the 
annual meeting of that organization held 
at the Tiger Hotel, Columbia, Mo., re- 
cently. He succeeds J. Elmer Ball of 


the Home of New York. Other officers 
elected are: vice-president, H. C. Ferry, 
Kansas City, special agent, New Hamp- 
shire Fire, and secretary, J. Burr Tay- 
lor, St. Louis, special representative Fire 
Prevention Department, Western Actu- 
arial Bureau. 
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JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


Oe BASSETT, President 





JOHN R. ee: Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, V‘! HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. i. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS. a E. G. POTTER. 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
‘WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, xo 
CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1885 $32,306,202.99 





NEAL BASSET , Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 











JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vi.e Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
FWALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24° V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V--Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. 4°RBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V:-Pres: 

THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226,248.02 
. NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 24 V . W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V--Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 











W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pre-, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.- W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V:-Pres. 

THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1896 $ 511,958.09 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. \RBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
Pee ee ae eee y Pree, ERAN AMBOS, vies TRIMBLE, 240-000 OLINEROOKS. 24V-Prea 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President - WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 











$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Beard 
LE, Vice President J. C. HEYER, Vice Presid R. COONEY, Vice-President 
- z SPOTTER. 24 Vics Pres. VE SMITH. Sed View es e. “FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. mt E.R. HUNT, Sed VicePres. 700k. McCLURE.3rd Vice Pres. 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1909 $ 1,814,648.30 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois — Bush rest 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President San Francisco, ornia 
SL. R. M. SMITH, Vico President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & EG. POTTER, 3ud Vieo Prosideat 
. es. 
SS Seen Soy 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | sOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada ——— x Olin, BROOKS. 24 Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers ye A EKER Sa ce 
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By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








The differences of viewpoint of the 
“mortal” and “immortal”—and by im- 
mortals I mean great writers, artists, in- 
ventors, etc.—and the attempt of “mor- 
tals” to force “immortals” into their con- 
ventional mold, has always intrigued me. 
When I first visited Elmira, N. Y., I met 
many men, like J. B. Coykendall, local 
agent for over sixty years of the Na- 
tional Liberty, who had been intimate 
with Mark Twain, who had married an 
Elmira girl and lived there many years. 
What seemed to the staid old American 
type of inlanders as crazy antics and 
downright blasphemous behavior on the 
part of Mark Twain was then still the 
talk of the town. 

Imagine the immortal Mark trying to 
live up to the Victorian Prince Albert 
coat kind of behavior of the staid citi- 
zens of Elmira! Mark Twain, full of 
bubbling animal spirits, a graduate of 
rough mining life and Mississippi River 
roistering, led around by his staid family 
like a dog who had to be muzzled. Wow! 
Talk about Lewis’ Main Street. That 
was Main Street in the ’nth degree. The 
small mind always wants to suppress or- 
iginality and genius, because originality 
and genius upset it. The average man 
does not like to be disturbed by original- 
ity or genius, but is a worshiper of the 
great god Conformity and Unoriginality. 

But it is a good thing that there have 
been people who did wish to disturb ex- 
isting conditions and ideas and try to 
better things. They are the so-called 
non-conformists, and we owe to them 
whatever progress has been made in the 
last 2,000 years, although we did some- 
times crucify or burn them at the stake 
or make life unpleasant for them. Years 
back I had one of these stick-in-the-muds 
to deal with, and his strongest argument 
against any progressive idea or some- 
thing new was, “But it is very unusual!” 
and these mighty words were delivered 
in impressive tone and manner and were 
intended to overawe and silence me, the 
presumptuous young man who dared 
have an opinion of his own. My answer 
one day was: “But so was the discovery 
of America unusual; also the invention 
of the steam engine.” Pretty good re- 
partee, I thought at the time, but it made 
me no friends. “Such men are danger- 
ous,” is the idea of the mossback. 

* * * 


An Agent’s Good Sales Talk 

Lynn J. Bickelhaupt, vice-president of 
Van Voast & Leonard, Inc., leading 
agents at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., made 
one of the best sales talks at the Wednes- 
day morning business talk meeting of the 
New York State local agents’ association 
at Syracuse, N. Y., last May. He told 
of the novel stunt in selling to the own- 
er of a large fire resistive office building 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., a policy of 
fire insurance based on the premium and 
not the rate or conditions of the policy. 

Being a fire resistive building, the co- 
insurance clause is mandatory, and 


others had approached him and told him 
how much insurance he must or had to 
carry under the coinsurance clause not 
to be a coinsurer, etc., and this “must” 
business didn’t go over with him. Mr. 
Bickelhaupt had a reliable builder figure 
the replacement value for himself, figured 
out the premium for the amount that 
was 80% of the value ascertained, and 
then confronted the assured as follows: 

“I will give you proper coverage for 
your building for a premium of ....... 
The amount seemed reasonable to the 
assured and he gave agent the order. 
Then the agent explained the working 
of the coinsurance clause, his findings of 
value, etc., being careful not to commit 
himself personally to this valuation. I 
consider this a well thought out plan of 
good salesmanship, based on sound psy- 
chology. He never used the words “You 
must” or “You have to,” and that won 
the assured. Mr. Bickelhaupt was for 
years with the old Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York State as an inspec- 
tor. He then associated himself with the 
Van Voast & Leonard Insurance Agency. 

ae 


Turning the Joke Around 

Years ago, after our monthly or bi- 
monthly meetings at Syracuse of the Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
State, which sometimes took all day, we 
gathered for evening mealtime at the 
Onondaga Hotel around a large table in 
the grill, seating from twelve to twenty. 
We pooled the expense, and if someone 
had to leave before we got through, his 
proportion was chalked up on his slip, 
which he left with the crowd, signed in 
advance. On one occasion I had to leave 
before the end and I left my signed-in- 
advance check with the waiter. Some of 
my friends thought it a good joke to 
chalk up about $10 against me, and when 
I returned later in the evening and asked 
for my dinner check from the cashier, 
they gathered around in the background, 
expecting to hear an explosion on my 
part. 

I knew that they were watching me, 
and I disappointed them in quietly pay- 
ing my check and walking away quickly. 
This was contrary to their schedule. One 
followed me out, and before he had a 
chance to open his mouth I told him I 
was in a great hurry to attend a night 
meeting and couldn’t be bothered with a 
lousy check adjustment. The next day 
several others made an attempt to re- 
imburse me, but I told them it was all 
right and that I was glad that they had 
taken the chance to gratify me by being 
my guest to the extent of overcharge in 
my check. 

For months after they kept running 
after me, but I never accepted anything 
from them. This method of handling the 
situation distressed them very much, and 
they couldn’t figure out what my game 
was, it was so contrary to what they 
would have done under the circumstances 
if someone had taken advantage of them 


in the very raw and uncouth way they 
had of my confidence, especially as they 
knew that I was always willing to do 
more than my share of entertaining. 

I got a lot of fun out of it in a quiet 
way, and they never attempted the same 
trick. Among the crowd there were some 
who will read this nearly twenty years 
after it happened. 

e * © 


Canned Food and Canned Ideas 


Besides canned food, canned music, 
canned speeches, we now have canned in- 
structions from bureaucratic Washington 
on how we shall govern every one of our 
human actions from feeding babies to 
manicuring fingernails. The hobby of 
supervision has run wild and no allow- 
ance or credit is given for action on one’s 
own initiative. Somehow or other my 
name was mentioned to a certain bureau 
not connected with the insurance busi- 
ness, and immediately I received several 
letters asking me to submit my material 
to them for editing or revision or am: 
plification, and to please let them know 
where and when I was going to speak, 
and that they would like me to speak 
under their auspices and make arrange- 
ments, etc. In fact, they wanted to card- 
index me and pin me down like an ento- 
mologist pins down a specimen. 

These bureaucrats think that no man 
has the right to act on his own initiative 
in any matter over which they think they 
should have control, or you can’t be any 
good. The net result was that I aban- 
doned my plan of speaking occasionally 
on non-insurance topics altogether. Some 
editors are the same way. They edit your 
article so that you say not what you 
wanted to say, but what they think you 
should say, i. e., they want to put over 
their pet ideas, using you as their mouth- 
piece. The movie offices take a master- 
piece and rewrite it to suit their taste 
so that the author doesn’t recognize his 
own child when he sees the screen ver- 
sion. 


SET FIRE TO FIRE HOUSE 


John Lynch, a former fireman, was ar- 
rested in Leonia, N. J., a few days ago 
charged with setting fire to a fire house 
there. He was held on a charge of 
arson. 





AMERICA FORE FIGURES 





Continental Has Assets on July 1 of 
$64,973,979; Fidelity-Phenix 
Assets $50,830,130 
The Continental of the America Fore 
group has issued a semi-annual state- 
ment showing assets as of July 1 of 
$64,973,979. Bonds and stocks total $57,- 
723,099 valued on the New York In- 
surance Department basis. There is a 
net surplus of $10,254,247 and cash capi- 
tal of $4,873,989 after the creation of a 
reserve of $20,000,000 for contingencies. 
The unearned premium reserve amounts 

to $24,429,968. 

The Fidelity-Phenix of the same group 
reports assets as of July 1 at $50,830,130. 
The premium reserve is $19,770,212; con- 
tingency reserve, $17,500,000; capital, $3,- 
464,825, and the net surplus $5,388,194. As 
with the Continental securities are val- 
ued on the New York Insurance De- 
partment basis. 





BERLIN SELF-INSURANCE 


Some time ago the administration of 
the City of Berlin, Germany, decided to 
discontinue carrying its own fire insur- 
ance and to place the business with a 
group of stock companies, and these com- 
panies were to grant to the city a very 
substantial loan. Negotiations, however, 
did not come to a favorable conclusion 
because the companies declined to fur- 
nish the loan and the city wil! again 
carry its own insurance. 











222ND YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
¢ Department 


Pacifi 
N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 








O. J. PRIOR. PRESIDENT 





INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY 











GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 


COrtland 7-8300 


JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO.  asence 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 


Uptown 





245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 72-2627 
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RAN AT LOS ANGELES 


Gwendolyn A. Porter, Member of 1932 
British Olympic Team, Is N. B & M. 
Accountant in Lon 


Gwendolyn A. Porter, a member of the 
1932 British Olympic Team, has been 
employed in the foreign accounts de- 
partment of the London office of the 
North British & Mercantile for the past 
twelve years. She has been very active 
in sports since 1922, at which time she 
was entered in the Women’s Olympic 








GWENDOLYN A. PORTER 


Games at Paris. At this meet she was 
a member of the relay team which es- 
tablished a world’s record for the event. 

In England, the various branches of 
insurance hold frequent track meets. 
Miss Porter holds the British companies’ 
insurance championship for the 80-yard 
and 220-yard dashes. 

In the Olympic team tryouts held in 
England Miss Porter took third place 
in the 100-yard dash. She ran individu- 
ally in the 100-meter and women’s relay 
races at Los Angeles. 

This is the first year that England has 
sent complete men’s and women’s teams 
to the Olympic Games. Heretofore they 
have sent only men to the Olympics and 
the women have held their separate 
games under the name of the Women’s 
Olympics. 





C. H. VAUGHAN AETNA M’G’R 





Succeeds His Brother in New York as 
Head of Water Damage, and 
Sprinkler Leakage Dep’t 

The New York offices of the Aetna 
Life and its affiliated companies an- 
nounce the appointment of Charles H. 
Vaughan as manager of the water dam- 
age, sprinkler leakage and combination 
residence department, succeeding his 
brother Walter B. Vaughan, who was 
recently appointed superintendent of the 
agency-brokerage department at the New 
York offices, 


Charles H. Vaughan entered the em- 
Ploy of the Aetna on October 1, 1917, 
and for some time thereafter was in 
charge of the water damage and sprink- 
ler leakage department of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety at the New York office. 
In 1923 he was transferred to the home 
office at Hartford as an assistant to Sec- 
retary D. G. Stone with home office and 
field duties in connection with underwrit- 
ing and production of water damage, 
sprinkler leakage and combination resi- 
dence lines. He returns to New York 
in charge of the underwriting of these 
lines, well qualified by experience to 
Maintain the specified service that has 
een rendered to producers by this de- 
partment. He has a large acquaintance 
with prominent producers in New York. 


CONEY ISLAND REPORT ISSUED 





New York Board of Fire Underwriters 

Makes Recommendations for Lessen- 

ing of Fire Hazards ; 

As a result of the recent Coney Island 
conflagration several recommendations 
for improvements in fire hazards have 
been made by the bureau of surveys of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers in the report issued on this fire 
and signed by Superintendent William 
B. White. This report is illustrated and 
contains a full story of the fire. One 
favorable aftermath of this fire is that 
the frame buildings destroyed cannot be 
replaced as the building code will not 
permit similar structures in the future. 
Among the recommendations cited in the 
report are the following: 

“1. Transverse fire stops should be 
provided underneath the Boardwalk at 
least at all street intersections. Such 
fire stops should be so arranged that the 
street ramps will be segregated from the 
3oardwalk, or the ramps should be con- 
structed entirely of incombustible ma- 
terial. 

“2. Hydrant outlets should be extend- 
ed south of the Boardwalk or some other 


arrangement provided so that water sup- 
ply will be available to the fire depart- 
ment from the ocean side of the Board- 
walk. 


“3. The subject of the parking of auto- 
mobiles, also automobile and pedestrian 
traffic, should be given careful study with 
respect to eliminating interference with 
the fire department. 

“4. The regulations with respect to the 
building of bonfires upon the beach or 
under the Boardwalk, and the disposal 
of rubbish, should be strictly enforced. 

“5. Construction of the proposed new 
high pressure pumping station to replace 
the old station should be completed, as 
reneatedly promised, without further 
delay. 

“6. The space underneath all conces- 
sions and buildings should be enclosed 
by masonry foundations so as to pre- 
vent (1) the accumulation of highly com- 
hustible rubbish, and (2), the spread of 
fire underneath the concessions or build- 
ings.” 





AGENCY INCORPORATED 
The Salvage Adjustment Corporation 
of Newark has been incorporated with 
a capital of $125,000 by M. B. Callahan, 
M. A. Westervelt and B. Rich, all of 
Newark, N. J. 





New Insurance Company 
Being Formed In New Jersey 
The Re-Insurance Co. of New 
Jersey will be the name of a new 
insurance company which is being or- 
ganized in Newark. The plans call 
for a general facultative reinsurance 
business. The capital of the new com- 
pany has been announced as being 
$250,000 and a surplus of a like 
amount. Harrison Law, a prominent | 
insurance man of New Jersey, is one 
of the prime movers in the new con- 
cern. 











MUTUAL AD EXHIBIT 
The second annual exhibit of mutual 
insurance advertising will be held Sep- 
tember 26, 27, 28 and 29 at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O., in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies and the Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies. A con- 
ference of advertising managers of mu- 
tual insurance companies will be held on 
September 28 and 29. M. P. Luthy, ad- 
vertising manager of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty of Chicago, will be 
chairman of the conference. 
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Chartered 1849 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 


Harding & Lininger, Mgrs., Chicago. John C. Dornin, Mgr, San Francisco. W. E. Findlay, Mgr., Montreal 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigen 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


WFULLY good 


white mice in a cage 
get quite a kick out of making a wheel whirl. But 
they haven’t anything to sell. You have, and you 
should not be interested in running around just for the 
exercise. You should welcome a good stiff workout, of 
course—if it will get you something, if it will lead to sales. 
Definite plans for selling various Specialty and Inland. 
Marine coverages will give you good exercise—and result in 
new business for you. They are available from the “Spring- 
field Group.” If you want to sell more insurance, write for . 
copies. If you are in business just for the exercise, then 
don’t write. 
THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 






exercise, don’t 
know! Little 
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Sprinkler Leakage Insurance 
Necessary All the Year Round 


George S. Tompkins of Fireman’s Fund Tells Agents of 
Numerous Kinds of Losses Not Associated With 
Freezing Weather of Winter Months 


Many agents make a specialty of sell- 
ing sprinkler leakage insurance only in 
the fall and early winter months, featur- 
ing the freezing argument and other haz- 
ards associated with cold weather. How- 
ever, the sprinkler leakage risk is one 
which is present all year round. George 
S. Tompkins, superintendent of the im- 
proved risk department of the Fireman’s 
Fund at the Eastern department at Bos- 
ton, cites a number of reasons why this 
insurance should be sold now in the 
company’s publication, the Record. Here 
are some good points for producers to 
remember: 

When considering the selling of this 
coverage, most agents stress the point of 
liability of damage to the sprinkler equip- 
ment and the resulting property loss from 
freezing, due to such causes as sudden 
drops in temperature during winter 
months; neglecting to close all outside 
windows and doors; letting fires get low 
or go out overnight, Sundays and holi- 
days and forgetting to shut off and prop- 
erly drain sections of wet pipe sprinkler 
equipments in unheated sections of the 
plant. . 

These are all important items, While 
these hazards exist in cold weather, there 
are, however, many other hazards pre- 
vailing during the entire year, and some 
especially in summer. 

Non-Winter Hazards is 

Sprinkler heads and piping joints, 
after years of service, occasionally be- 
come weakened by various causes, among 
which are vibration of the building; cor- 
rosive action of chemicals sometimes 
present in the water in the pipes; rusting 
of pipes; corrosion caused by various 
chemical vapors or fumes prevalent in 
the air in factories, due to processes car- 
ried on, or by the dust from materials 
used, ; 

There is always danger from breaking 
belts, bursting pulleys and flying parts of 
machinery or products of the factory; 
loading or unloading merchandise on or 
from elevators, and always the danger 
from falling articles. 

One of the heaviest sprinkler leakage 
losses experienced by the Eastern de- 
partment was believed to be caused by a 
boy doing gymnastic stunts while hang- 
ing from a sprinkler pipe, resulting in 


snapping off the pipe and thoroughly 
wetting the most valuable merchandise 
in the building which happened to be 
stored at that place at the time. 

One can never tell when a heavy ob- 
ject allowed to drop on the floor may 
loosen some part of a sprinkler system 
and cause a leak. 

Sun’s Heat May Open Heads 

In the tops of stairs or elevator shafts, 
especially when a skylight is set in the 
roof, sprinklers are many times subject- 
ed to very high temperatures, due to the 
sun shining on the glass skylight and the 
resultant heat pocketing in the small 
space at that point. The same is true 
under sxylights in the main factory 
where liability of damage is greater, due 
to the machinery and stock under them. 

Manufacturing hazards prevail in sum- 
mer as well as in winter, and many of 
these, such as furnaces, dry rooms and 
ovens are evena greater menace. 

Sometimes heat from paved streets and 
courtyards seems to pocket in allays or 
corners of buildings and the heat, radi- 
ated through window glass or entering 
the windows when left open for ventila- 
tion, will open a sprinkler, when such a 
contingency was never even dreamed of 
at the time the equipment was installed. 

Many sprinkler leakage losses are 
caused by escaping steam from broken 
pipes or loose valves. A recent review 
of nearly two hundred losses developed 
the fact that while nine were caused by 
freezing, ninety were due to excessive 
heat, the large number being in the sum- 
mer months. 

Sprinkler tanks fall in summer just as 
in winter, although excessive ice and 
snow loads naturally place extra strains 
upon the tank supports, causing collapse 
of the structure. The resulting damage 
is usually covered by this class of in- 
surance. The warmer months of the 
year are approaching and right now is 
an excellent time for soliciting this form 
of protection. 

The few facts as outlined should be of 
material assistance in selling this much 
needed coverage. 

Sprinkler Leakage, like other so-called 
side-line types of insurance, must be 
sold. 

The buying public is more and more 
recognizing the need for this type of 
protection and constant selling effort by 
agents in all seasons, hot as well as cold, 
is bound to produce good results. 





ARSON CONTROL PAMPHLET 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has issued a leaflet to chambers of 
commerce and safety councils on the con- 
trol of arson. It mentions among other 
things the thirty states in which the so- 
called model arson law or its equivalent 
is now in force. In the East these states 
include Delaware, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Virginia. 
the law has had wider recognition in the 
South and West. Local communities are 
urged to have arson squads of fire de- 
partment men and city detectives to in- 
vestigate suspicious fires. One of the 
best known arson squads is that in De- 
troit, composed of two policemen and 
two firemen. During the last year this 
squad investigated 1,216 fires, finding 150 
of these of incendiary origin. Sixty- 
three arrests were made and sixteen con- 
victions secured. 





GERMAN CENTRALIZATION 
In Germany public institutions, owned 
and operated by the provincial or state 
governments in free competition with pri- 
vite enterprise in the fields of insurance, 
show a tendency towards combination 
of the various institutions of one govern- 

ment or province into one company. 


McCANTS WITH NORTH BRITISH 


R. L. McCants of Columbia, S. C., has 
been appointed special agent of the 
North British & Mercantile group in 
South Carolina. For several years he has 
been special agent of the National Lib- 
erty of the Home group. He succeeds 
in South Carolina for the North British 
fleet Special Agent W. A. Daily of 
Greensboro, who has been handling both 
eastern North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. Mr. Daily will now give his entire 
attention to eastern North Carolina. 


RETIRING CHIEF HONORED 

Battalion Fire Chief Patrick J. Dono- 
hue, who was retired from the Newark 
fire department recently after a serv- 
ice of thirty-five years, was tendered a 
testimonial dinner at the West End Club, 
Newark and was presented with a hand- 
some traveling bag by the Board of En- 
gineers and Fire Commissioner Charles 
Kenlan and a gold wrist watch from the 
members of the fire department. 








Nothing in this world comes to people 
who will not work. Nothing worth hav- 
ing comes to those who do not or are 
not willing to make an effort. 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 


COMPANY’S RIGHTS UPHELD 





West Virginia Court Decides Insurer 
May Deny Liability to Assured 
After Paying Mortgage 

The West Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals holds, Heldreth v. Federal Land 
Bank of Baltimore et al., 163 S. E. 50, 
that although an insurer has no notice 
of other insurance on property insured 
until long after a loss by fire of a build- 
ing on the property and after it has 
made payment of a part of the insurance 
to a standard mortgage, the insurer may 
rely on the insured’s violation of the 
policy agreement as to other insurance 
to defeat the insured’s claim. 


In this case the insurer, the State As- 
surance of Liverpool, after the fire at 
first denied liability to the insured on 
other grounds, but recognized its liabil- 
ity to the mortgagee, whom it paid and 
from whom it took an assignment of the 
mortgage to the extent of the insurance 
paid, under a provision of the policy 
which subrogated the insurer to the 
rights of the mortgage, pro tanto, under 
such circumstances. The insurer then 
found out the violation of the other in- 
surance clause of the policy. 

This action was instituted by the in- 
sured against the mortgagee and the in- 
surer to cancel the assignment to the 
amount paid by the insurer to the mort- 
gagee. It was held that, having dis- 
charged its liability to the mortgagee 
under the “standard” mortgage clause, 
the insurer was entitled to an assign- 
ment pro tanto from the mortgagee, and, 
the insured having breached the policy 
condition, it was justified in denying lia- 
bility to him. The condition was never 
waived by the insurer, and the insured’s 
effort to meet the difficulty by undertak- 
ing to waive, on submission of the case, 
any benefits he might have under the 
other insurance, was without avail. 





17 SCHOOLS FOR FIREMEN 


Firemen of New York State cities and 
villages have been attending training 
schools this summer in seventeen zone 
cities. The schools are being held under 
direction of the New York State Confer- 
ence of Mayors and the New York State 
Fire Chiefs’ Association in Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Watertown, 
Ogrensburg, Troy, Albany, Poughkeepsie, 
Ogdensburg, Troy, Binghamton, Glens 
Falls, Gloversville, New Rochelle, White 
Plains, Elmira. The standard fire train- 
ing curriculum adopted last year by the 
Advisory Committee on Fire Training, 
representing the Mayors’ Conference and 
the State Fire Chiefs’ Association, is 
being taught. 


HEADS N. Y. CO-OPERATIVE 


Forrest E. Hills has been elected pres- 
ident of the Farmers Co-operative In- 
surance Co. of Steuben County, N. Y., 
succeeding F. F. Lewis of Wheeler. Per- 
ry E. Stephens of Canisteo was made 
vice-president and J. E. Coon, treasurer. 
L. J. Simpson was re-elected secretary. 
The company operates extensively in the 
up-state New York area, holding poli- 
cies on farm property worth more than 
$3,000,000. Its principal office is in Hor- 
nell, N. Y. 








CENTRAL BUREAU REPORT 


Total unpaid earned premiums for fire 
and casualty lines reported to the Cen- 
tral Bureau of New York during Feb- 
ruary were $162,043, an increase of $24,- 
155, over February, 1931, according to 
the report submitted by Manager Ben- 
jamin R. Mowry to the New York State 
Insurance Department. Fire items for 
the month totaled 8,974 with unpaid pre- 
miums of $39,343, while casualty items 
totaled 5,972 with $122,699 in premiums. 


ARGENTINE COMPANIES FUSE 


La Reasseguradora Argentina and the 
Germano-Argentina have combined their 
business, which will be continued under 
the name La Germano Argentina. The 
Reasseguradora Argentina, which wrote 
fire and marine reinsurance, had in 1931 
a premium income of 3,121,000 pesos. 





A POINTER FOR AGENTS 





Producer Tells How He First Talked 
About Client’s Hobby Before 


Mentioning Insurance 


It is funny how one can get under a 
man’s skin by finding his pet hobby, an 
insurance man said recently. “We had a 
director who insisted upon giving us all 
his fire insurance. Everyone who con- 
tacted him found himself in difficulty. He 
was a hard-headed business man and a 
hard trader. Finally the account was 
turned over to me, and when some re- 
newals came up I called upon him. He 
greeted me coldly. 

“Who are you? Never saw you be- 
fore,’ he remarked, looking at my card. 
‘Well, what is it?’ 

“Taken back at this reception, although 
I had been warned in advance what to 
expect, and while casting my eyes around 
the office I saw several beautiful speci- 
mens of mounted fish, and for want of 
something better to say I remarked: 

“Fine fish; did you catch them?’ 

“Yes; know anything about fishing?’ 

“*A little.’ 

“‘Two hours later I returned to the 
office with an order for the renewals and 
also a sizeable new order. 

“How did you do it?’ remarked my 
chief. 

“*Talked about fish.’ 

“*You found the weak spot.’ . 

“From that time on the assured insist- 
ed on dealing with me; would not see 
anyone else, and I was able to build up 
a nice account for the company.” 


OLDEST HONORARY MEMBER 








Estimate of Late Young E. Allison, Sr., 
in Memorial Resolution of 


Louisville Board 


The late Young E. Allison, Sr., was 
made an honorary member of the Louis- 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters thirty- 
seven years ago. In that time the Louis- 
ville Board has had only two honorary 
members. In a resolution on the death 
of Young E. Allison the board said: 

“His counsel on important matters was 
invaluable; the pleasure and privilege of 
personal contact with him—wherein his 
outstanding intellect, his sparkling sense 
of humor and complete unselfishness 
generated both admiration and love— 
were far greater than we can express. 
In earlier years this contact was a daily 
adventure; in later years all too infre- 
quent, but his spirit remained always 
with us, and will live to guide us in the 
days to come.” 


KENTUCKY BLUE GOOSE MEETS 


The Kentucky Pond of the Blue Goose 
meeting at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
recently, during the conventions of state 
local agents, field mén, and fire pre- 
vention association, named W. P. Huff- 
man of the National of Hartford and J. 
H. Harrison, Louisville adjuster, as dele- 
gates to the Grand Nest meeting. It 
was announced that the Kentucky pond 
now has 127 members. Officers were 
elected, with C. P. Thurman, Continental, 
wielder of the goose quill, and all other 
officers moved up a notch with John H. 
Harrison becoming most loyal gander to 
succeed W. P. Huffman. John W. Heit- 
meyer of the Liberty Fire, became su- 
pervisor of the flock; Lawrence Driscoll 
of the Norwich Union, custodian of the 
goslings, and W. H. Strossman of the 
Hartford Fire was made guardian ot 
the pond. 


JERSEY AGENTS’ OUTING 

A get-together of the Monmouth and 
Ocean County (N. J.) local agents was 
held recently at the Long Branch 
Golf Club. About fifty agents, together 
with several field men, enjoyed the out- 
door sports, featured by a golf tourna- 
ment. Prizes were won by Chester 
Bowman, who still holds several world 
sprint records, and Earl Snyder, who 
scored low, gross and net. The day's 
festivities concluded with a dinner served 
at the club. 
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Knows Property Side of U.S. A. 


Francis I. Crisfield’s Half Century with L. & L. & G.; Father 


Was with Company Twelve Years Before Him 


Francis I. Crisfield, the general ad- 
juster of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, whose fifty years with that or- 
ganization was recognized by a luncheon, 
gifts of a beautiful rug and gold cigaret 
case, by many letters and cables of con- 
eratulation, as printed last week in The 
Eastern Underwriter, is president of the 
Eastern Loss Executives Conference, an 
organization which meets about once a 
month and discusses affairs of interest 
to the loss departments of the compa- 
nies. Few men in America have been 
in closer touch with the property side of 
the nation. He has seen the evolution 
of the skyscraper, of the fire department 
in the modern sense, and has witnessed 
the workings of every improvement in 
factory construction and fire resistive 
device. 

Frank Crisfield’s father, secretary of 
United States Manager Pulsford of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, died after 
being with that company twelve years. 
A couple of months later Frank Cris- 
field went to work for the Liverpool & 
London & Globe for $30 a month, his 
first job being the handling of the pol- 
icy register book. He joined the loss 
department forty-eight years ago. The 
manager of the loss department was an 
able man, the late William B. Seaman. 
At the time of the San Francisco fire 
the companies appointed a committee of 
five, Mr. Seaman being one of them. An- 
other, by the way, was the late Al Hos- 
ford who was to become assistant man- 
ager of the Royal. Mr. Seaman became 
ill in San Francisco, returned to New 
York and died. At the time Mr. Cris- 
field was special agent for the Liverpool 
& London & Globe with headquarters in 
Rochester, N. Y., where he lived for nine 
years. One of the most popular of the 
upstate special agents he had consider- 
able experience adjusting losses there. He 
succeeded Mr. Seaman, Henry W. Eaton 
(then manager of the L. & L. & G)), 
making him general adjuster in 1912. 

Some years ago Mr. Crisfield made a 
very interesting trip to the West In- 
dies and the Caribbean Sea for the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, handling 
agency and other matters, and going to 


FRANCIS I. CRISFIELD 


Cuba, Jamaica, Guadaloupe, San Do- 
mingo, Trinidad and Caracas, South 
America. Last year he went to Cuba 
to adjust a half-million dollar tobacco 
loss. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter if 
losses were adjusted more scientifically 
and with less waste now than half a 
century ago, Mr. Crisfield said that this 
was true and he felt that the organiza- 
tion of the Fire Companies Adjustment 
Bureau, which will eventually place ad- 
justments under one head nation-wide, 
was a far-reaching development which 
would result not only in economies but 
in improved public relations. 





SEEKS RELEASE OF FUNDS 





Missouri Department Desires to Have 
$750,000 Now Impounded Returned 
to Policyholders 

The Cole County Circuit Court at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., on August 6 was asked 
by the Missouri State Insurance Depart- 
ment through Glenn Weatherby, an as- 
sistant attorney general, to set aside an 
order impounding excess fire, tornado 
and lightning premiums charged Mis- 
souri insurance buyers by seventy stock 
insurance companies since June, 1930, 
when over the protest of State Super- 
intendent of Insurance Joseph B. Thomp- 
son the companies increased their rates 
16 2/3%. About $750,000 in excess pre- 
miums have been impounded under the 
protection of the Circuit Court injunc- 
tion. If he is successful in his efforts 
to have the impounding order set aside 
Weatherby plans to take steps to force 
the companies to return the 16 2/3% ex- 
cess premiums to the policyholders. 

In seeking the setting aside of the im- 
pounding order _Weatherby contended 
that the Missouri State Supreme Court 
in a recent decision held the impounding 
illegal. The court he said held that in 
effect the law under which the Circuit 
Court issued the impounding order makes 
no provision for the impounding of in- 
creased rates, but only provides for the 
impounding of funds when the Insurance 

epartment has ordered a decrease in 
tates and the companies resist such or- 
der in the courts. 


VILLANOVA LOSS LARGE 


Last week’s fire at Villanova College 
near Philadelphia, which destroyed the 
Monastery and library, caused an insur- 
ance loss of around $800,000. The cov- 
erage on the buildings and contents was 
spread among thirty companies. The 
buildings loss was $750,000 and the con- 
tents $35,000. Added to this is a cas- 
ualty loss, the exact amount of which 
is not known. Some fifty-three persons, 
including volunteer firemen, were in- 
jured and a large number of them have 
already filed accident loss claims. It is 
thought that the average claim will be 
between $50 and $100. Some years back 
one of the inspection bureaus warned 
the companies against accepting the risk, 
pointing out that the College had no fa- 
cilities for hooking up the high pressure 
system. This was borne out during the 
fire when, although thirty companies re- 
sponded to the various alarms, only two 
were able to hook up to the water sup- 
ply. The remainder pumped only air. 





Investments 


(Continued from Page 1) 

these has proved attractive to insurance 
companies and it is not likely that Amer- 
ican companies will seek to enter the 
stock market underwriting field so long 
as security prices are subject to as vio- 
lent fluctuations as they have experi- 
enced in the last six or seven years. The 
British schemes to underwrite invest- 
ment losses are confined to isolated se- 
curities and do not apply generally to 
all types of stocks and bonds, 








Automobile Insurance 


The Law Relating 


to 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1,000 


automobile insurance cases and contains more than three times 
the amount of text contained in the First Edition. All the Eng- 
lish and Canadian cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The 


statement of the law necessarily includes many of the leading 
principles of insurance law generally. 


in detail. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 


pages, arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


tate reference. 


PART I 


Automobile Insurance Generally 
Chapter 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
v. 
VI. 
VIL. 


VIII. 


Constitution of the Contract 

Construction of Policy 

Reformation of Policy 

Cancellation of Policy 

Notice and Proofs of Loss 

Agents, Brokers and Adjusters 

Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award 

Extent of Loss and Amount of 
Recovery 


Option to Repair 
Representations and Warran- 
ties 


Subrogation 
Actions and Defenses 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facili- 


PART II 


Matters Pertaining to the Differ- 
ent Kinds of Automobile 
Insurance 

Chapter 


XIII. Fire Insurance 


XIV. Theft Insurance 
XV. Collision Insurance 
XVI. Confiscation Insurance 
XVII. Transportation Insurance 
XVIII. Liability Insurance 
XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
Covering Public Service 
Vehicles 
XX. Compulsory Liability Insur- 
ance 
XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 


panies and Associations 
Table of Cases 
Index 
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94 Fulton Street 
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The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
94 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Second Edition of Simpson on THE LAW RELATING 
TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, price $8.50. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








Release of Deposits 
In Marine Reinsurance 


OUTSIDER’S VIEWS PRESENTED 





Contention Is Made that More Specific 
Provisions Should Be Inserted in 
Treaties About Premiums 





Some interesting views on the release 
of premium deposits under marine re- 
insurance treaties were set forth recent- 
ly by a writer signing himself as “Mer- 
cury” in the official publication of the 
International Union of Marine Insurance. 
“Mercury” contends that most reinsur- 
ance treaties contain specific references 
for the formation of the reinsurance 
fund but often fail to provide for re- 
leases from this fund so that as a result 
friction between the ceding underwriter 
and the reinsurer may arise solely be- 
cause of some misunderstanding about 
the release of premium depqsits. As the 
views expressed by “Mercury” should be 
read with some interest by American ma- 
rine underwriters they are presented 
herewith: 

In post-war times the practice has de- 
veloped of incorporating some kind of 
deposit clause in marine reinsurance 
treaties. In the provisions of this clause 
it is, as a rule, explicitly stated in which 
manner the fund shall be formed, where- 
as little or nothing is said as to when 
and how the deposit shall be released or 
a refund be made of any excess amount. 
Moreover, in the majority of cases the 
respective provisions are framed in such 
vague—or let us say, elastic—terms that 
at the time so pleasant for the reinsurer 
when the release is to be made, he is 
frequently faced with the difficulty of ob- 
taining without delay what in his opin- 
ion is due to him, 

When considering the problem in an 
unbiased mind, one cannot help feeling 
that the reinsurer himself is partly re- 
sponsible for the trouble, inasmuch as 
he accepted a treaty embodying a deposit 
clause which proves inadequate to pro- 
tect his interests. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that it is of paramount impor- 
tance for the reinsurer to closely scruti- 
nize the terms of the clause beforehand, 
so that an otherwise agreeable business 
relation may not be disturbed by sub- 
sequent conflicts of opinion. 


Standpoint of Ceding Offices 


Turning to the standpoint adopted by 
ceding offices, experience has shown that 
not infrequently they fail to realize that 
in consequence of the poor industrial 
profit yielded by marine business the in- 
terest plays an important part as source 
of income, and that, generally speaking, 
every insurer will be in a position to 
place his money in his own country at a 
higher rate of interest than abroad. 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind, that 
business contracts have to be construed 
in accordance with the principle of the 
utmost good faith. This is one reason 
more why the ceding office should inva- 
riably look to the spirit rather than the 
letter of its reinsurance agreements. If 
this be done, the first underwriter will 
not wait for his reinsurer’s request to 
release any excess amount of the deposit, 
but will refund it out of his own accord 
as soon as he is able to estimate the 
sum which is no more required for the 
settlement of accounts. 

Occasionally a course is followed which 
is by no means justified. For instance, 
a first underwriter is giving off a line in 
various classes of business to one and 
the same insurer under separate treaties 
one of which only contains the deposit 
clause. It has happened that in these 
circumstances the ceding company ar- 
gued that the deposit collected under one 
treaty was intended to apply at the same 
time in respect of the reinsurer’s obli- 
gations arising under the other treaties. 
A similar construction is, of course quite 


UPHOLD AUTO CLUB LAW 

The Underwriters Renort of San Fran- 
cisco prints the following paragraph: 

John C. Moore, operator of the Pacific 
Coast Automobile Club of San Francisco, 
whose arrest followed when he failed to 
heed warnings of the California insur- 
ance department that the club must be 
licensed and qualify under the law gov- 
erning automobile service clubs, which 
includes the posting of a $100,000 bond 
with the department, has lost his first, 
attempt to have the law invalidated. Su- 
perior Court Judge Fitzpatrick denied 
the injunction which Moore sought to 
bring against Attorney-General U. S. 
Webb, Insurance Commissioner E. For- 
rest Mitchell and District Attorney 
Matthew Brady to prevent these officials 
from enforcing the provisions of the act. 





SAVORY’S MANUAL ISSUED 

Savory’s Insurance Share Manual, 1932, 
which has just been published in London, 
gives useful details of insurance under- 
takings. A table summarizing the total 
American premium income controlled by 
British companies during 1931 and 1930 
is now given, instead of the usual table 
comparing the underwriting results ob- 
tained by the different offices. 





NEW PIER AT NAPLES 

The Italian Government has placed the 
credits needed for the construction of a 
new trans-Atlantic passenger pier and a 
new drydock in Naples at the disposition 
of the local authorities; also the means 
for the completion of a breakwater at 
Fiume. 





OPENS BOMBAY OFFICE 

The Allianz & Stuttgarter of Berlin 
has concentrated its Indian business in 
a branch office in Bombay, which was 
opened in April of this year. The man- 
ager of the foreign department of the 
company, General Director Dr. Ruperti, 
was present when the new branch office 
was opened. 





URBAINE OF PARIS CHANGES 

M. :A. May, general manager of the 
Urbaine Accident of Paris, has succeed- 
ed M. H. Gomont as general manager 
of the Urbaine Fire. M. Coudert has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Urbaine. 





The National Congress of Commercial 
Experts, recently meeting in Rome, Italy, 
advocates the requirement that all aver- 
age ddjusters should pass an examination 
in order to qualify for their work. They 
will then be entered into a public reg- 
ister as licensed adjusters and have the 
title of Royal Average Adjusters. 





unreasonable, as obviously the several re- 
insurance agreements are independent of 
each other. 





APPLETON 


8 South William 





NEW ESTONIAN CODE 





Deals With General Average Procedure; 
York-Antwerp Rules Supplant 
Russian Laws 

The Estonian Government has recently 
given effect to a new Act which deals 
mainly with questions of general aver- 
age. Apparently until this Act was passed 
the former Russian law and custom gov- 
erned the adjustment of general average 
in Estonia. The first provisions of the 
new Law (Arts. 1-33) are, to all intents 
and purposes, a literal incorporation of 
the York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, Arts. 1-7 
corresponding to the lettered rules, while 
the balance are the equivalent of the 
numbered rules. 

In Art. 33, which corresponds to Rule 
XXIII, it is provided that where cash 
deposits are not paid to trustees as pro- 
vided by the first paragraph of the rule, 
they shall be paid into a special account 
in the name of the average adjuster, the 
bank to be approved by both adjuster 
and shipowner. The new law is obvi- 
ously based on the assumption that the 
management of deposits will be entrust- 
ed to the adjuster. Articles 34 and 35 
of the new Act deal with particular aver- 
age. The definition of the first article 
is to the effect that particular average 
consists of all extraordinary losses of, 
or damage to, and the expenses of, the 
ship, her appurtenances and the cargo on 
board, which are not of the nature of 
general average. 

Under the new Estonian Act, the right 
to demand a statement is time-barred 
after a lapse of two years from the day 
on which the goods arrive at the port 
of destination, or where goods are lost, 
from the day on which they ought to 
have arrived, while the right to contri- 
bution in general average is time-barred 
after a lapse of two years from the day 
on which the statement becomes legally 
binding. 

Statements are to be drawn at the 


place where the adventure ends, unless 
otherwise agreed, and it is the duty of 
the shipowner to have the statement pre- 
pared without delay, in default of which 
any interested party may demand an ad- 
justment to be drawn. Under the new 
law it is left to the average adjuster 
to decide what constitutes general aver- 
age in any particular case, but his state- 
ment may be contested in the courts if 
action is taken within one month of its 
official completion. In the absence of 
any special agreement the law of the 
place where the adjustment is made gov- 
erns the adjustment, and where there 
is no such law, local custom must pre- 
vail. Average adjusters are to be ap- 
pointed by the Tallinn Chamber of Com- 
merce and confirmed in office by the 
Minister of Commerce and Trade, the 
qualification being high school education 
and a diploma to be gained by examina- 
tion. Fees for adjustment are to be ac- 
cording to a scale to be fixed by the 
Ministry of Commerce, the minimum fee 
being 50 Estonian kroner, and the maxi- 
mum 10% of the aggregate amount al- 
lowed in general average. 


RUSSIAN LIQUIDATION 


According to the Argus, a leading 
French insurance weekly, the liquida- 
tion committee of the former Russian 
insurance companies in Warsaw has 
given notice that beginning July 1 parts 
of the approved claims against these 
companies will be paid out to claimants. 
The Rossia will disburse 6%, the St. Pe- 
tersburg 4% and La Vie 2%. 


NORWEGIAN CO. 75 YEARS OLD 


The Norwegian fire insurance company, 
Norge, which was founded in_ 1835/7, 
recently celebrated its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary. The management is publishing 
a handsome pamphlet relating the his- 
tory of the company. The premium in- 
come of the Norge in 1931 amounted to 
4,670,756 Kroner. 








Italian Reinsurance Market Not 
Showing Great Expansion Now 


The Italian reinsurance market has 
during recent years undergone various 
fluctuations, according to L’Assicura- 
zione, a leading Italian insurance week- 
ly. After a period of apparent prosperity 
a reaction set in and at present mat- 
ters are rather stagnant. Companies 
have learned their lessons from the years 
1923 to 1927 and have restricted their op- 
erations. The former almost unbounded 
confidence has given way to considerable 
distrust. While in France reinsurance 
operations have grown, due to a large 
extent to the restrictions in the German 
market, difficulties of pure reinsurance 
in Italy have grown and business has 
contracted. 

Only a few companies are pure rein- 
surance companies. Their premium in- 


come is small and in no relation to the 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





possibilities of the market. For in- 
stance, accident companies in Italy write 
a billion lire in premium, but the rein- 
surance companies get only about 350,- 
000,000. It is calculated that Italian re- 
insurers write about 30% of the Italian 
business, but do quite a business with 
foreign companies. More Italian risks 
are reinsured in foreign countries than 
foreign risks in Italy, which means an 
adverse trade balance in this branch. 

Italy has six reinsurance companies. 
The Ansonia of Genoa is the oldest. It 
was founded in 1898. The others were 
founded during or after the war and they 
have not the reserves of old companies, 
which at least in part explains their dif- 
ficuities. One of them does not accept 
new business any longer. The most im- 
portant of the remaining five is the 
Unione Italiana di Riassicurazione in 
Rome, which is a factor of importance 
in the European reinsurance market. 
The Itala Nuova is small but has good 
connections in foreign countries. Many 
direct writing companies also accept re- 
insurance, and here the Assicuratrice 
Italiana in Milan stands in the first line. 

Italian reinsurance underwriters are 
much interested in the discussion of a0 
international reinsurance union along the 
lines of the International Union 0! 
Maine Underwriters, whose annual mect- 
ings are followed with great interest 
Direct writers do not favor such a union, 
as they, probably with good reason, fea! 
it will result in higher tariffs and strict- 
er provisions strictly enforced. It '5 
also feared that Italian interests are not 
sufficiently influeritial to play a leading 
role in such a union and unfavorable 
resolutions may be passed by the Union 
without Italy being able to assert her 
influence. 


CARL SCHREINER RETURNS| 
Carl Schreiner, president of the Pilot 
Reinsurance Co., has returned to New 
York City after a brief trip to Germany. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Casualty Surety Picture Looks 
Brighter In First Half of 1932 


Executives Encouraged by Better Expense Ratios and Loss 
Improvement in First Six Months; Retrenchment and 
Economy Having Stabilizing Effect; Not After 
Big Volume 


A much more cheerful atmosphere is 
abroad in the casualty-surety field with 
the passing of the difficult first six 
months of the year 1932. The leaders of 
the business, both in home offices and in 
the field, are concentrating their atten- 
tion upon the possibility of improvement 
in all lines with the wearing out of the 
depression rather than lamenting over 
previous unfavorable results. ; 

Early estimates as to the showing for 
the first half of the year point to a fall- 
ing off in net premiums written, a re- 
duction in expenses incurred that has 
been as impressive as it is encouraging, 
and some improvement in the loss sit- 
uation, particularly in the surety field as 
regards depository bond losses. Home 
offices have tightened up considerably in 
the first six months on acceptances of 
business. The president of one large 
multiple line company, E. C. Stone, Em- 
ployers’ Group, well expresses the reason 
for this attitude when he says: 


Seeking Quality Volume 


“While the offerings to us are very 
considerably greater now than ever be- 
fore we are looking these over most 
carefully. Many of them look bad to us 
and some very bad but in them also is 
some good business. We are taking ad- 
vantage of the increased offerings to 
make a better selection, because, as we 
look at it, we must offset a reduction of 
surplus brought about by bad investment 
conditions by an increased underwriting 
profit. 

“As I look at it, we never had a great- 
er opportunity than at present. This is 
evidenced by the increased offerings 
made to us and by the increased agency 
applications which we receive. Insur- 
ance is a necessity which becomes more 
essential in difficult times. Prospective 
buyers as well as agents, therefore, look 
more carefully than ever into the char- 
acter and standing of the companies with 
which they do business. It is our ear- 
nest endeavor to warrant the confidence 
apparently displayed by these extra of- 
ferings and extra applications.” 


Effects of Economic Pressure 


To a large extent the reduced produc- 
tion is due to business conditions gen- 
erally. The fact that businesses are op- 
erating on a restricted scale has had its 
appreciable effect on all variable expos- 
ures such as payrolls, units of produc- 
tion, sales, earnings and automobile mile- 
age. The economic pressure to retrench 
has meant the cutting down or dropping 
entirely of insurance protection in many 
stances. As one executive puts it: “If 
a business or an individual is very near 
bankruptcy there isn’t much use of his 
Carrying liability insurance. There is 
nothing to be protected.” 

From another angle it is undoubtedly 


true that rate increases in the various 
lines have forced business to do one of 
several things: They have taken out less 
coverage with stock companies; they 
have gone to the non-stock companies at 
lower rates, or they have given up in- 
surance entirely. Because of such con- 
ditions the cancellations for the first half 
of the year have been heavy. During 
recent months, in fact, they have run as 
high as 35 to 40%. In other words, a 
company has put $100 of premiums on 
the books and then cancelled off $35 to 
$45 either because the coverage was not 
wanted or the premium was not paid. 


Undoubtedly, it is felt, the rate in- 
creases being made in automobile, public 
liability and compensation lines will have 
the desired stabilizng effect and are ex- 
pected to improve favorably the chances 
of an underwriting profit. The greatest 
effect, however, of such increases will 
come next year as they are usually not 
applied to existing business. But in the 
compensation line for the first time in 
many years the companies are being re- 
quired to apply the increases to existing 
business. The expectation is that this 
procedure will considerably improve the 


chances for at least an even break in. 


this line. 
Encouraged Over Loss Improvement 


Executives are encouraged over the 
improvement in the loss situation during 
the first six months. In the surety busi- 
ness losses are on a much lower scale, 
the most noticeable improvement being 
in the depository bond line. Automobile 
losses have not been as heavy as to fre- 
quency, and settlements have been some- 
what easier because of the economic sit- 
uation. Thus the cost per case is less 
than it was last year. 


Compensation claim frequency is also 
down due to the unemployment situa- 
tion but the trend in the cost per case is 
expected to be found higher because of 
malingering and other factors. The wage 
situation has taken on added importance. 
Wage cuts, almost universal, have great- 
ly reduced compensation premiums with- 


out effecting a corresponding reduction - 


in losses owing to the methods used in 
calculating benefits. 

Burglary losses for the first six months 
will probably be found heavier than in 
the 1931 period, a trend generally ex- 
pected and attributed to the increase in 
crime resulting from the depression. The 
accident and health situation on the 
other hand will show up better. Many 
companies have reformed their contracts 
and increased their rates. They are also 
underwriting their business on a more 
conservative basis. 

The net result of all of these factors is 
that loss ratios are likely to be a shade 
less than the corresponding period of 
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1931. With the tightening up on under- 
writing, a substantial volume of business 
has been thrown on the market. For 
this reason new offerings are being scru- 
tinized more carefully than ever before. 


Expense Ratios Noticeably Better 


One of the bright spots in the first six 
months has been the noticeable improve- 
ment in expense ratios. One of the 
largest multiple line carriers, the United 
States F. & G., whose net premiums for 
the first six months were $16,896,675, had 
incurred expenses in this period of $8,- 
723,609 as compared with $9,557,955 for 
the same period of 1931.. Says President 
E. Asbury Davis: “The material reduc- 
tion in expenses is a very favorable fac- 
tor in the operation of our company.” 
Incurred losses of the U. S. F. & G. in 
this period were $11,497,361 as compared 
with $12,870,986. The amount paid on 
claims was also materially reduced, which 
Mr. Davis pointed to as a hopeful indi- 
cation that the future may show an ac- 


‘tual decrease in the amount of claims 


paid. 

Throughout the casualty field economy 
has become the watchword. In fact, there 
has never been a time in the business 
when executives have given so much at- 
tention to the cutting down of overhead. 
This attitude has been evidenced not 
only in home offices but has been ex- 
tended to company rating organizations. 
Salaries have been adjusted; uneconomic 
operations of all kinds have been either 
curtailed or eliminated. Agency con- 
tracts have been placed upon a better 
basis; many have been terminated where 
business has been found unprofitable. 

With lower expense ratios and with 
improved loss conditions the opportuni- 
ties for an underwriting profit are con- 
sidered far better with the passing of the 
half-way mark than they were a year 
ago. 


Keen Interest in Investment Side 


Very few insurance departments have 
called upon the companies for June 30 
statement filings. The feeling is that the 
few who are required by law to do so 
will probably request the use of the New 
York Department formula which has ma- 
terially reduced the inflation of security 
values permitted by the Convention for- 
mula for December 31, 1931, statements 
but which, at the same time, still offers 
adequate relief to conservatively man- 
aged companies. 

In the first six months there has been 
considerable readjustment of capital 
structures usually for the purpose of car- 


rying capital to surplus. New financing 
has been limited because of The econom- 
ic situation. It is pointed out by one 
executive that the casualty business, be- 
ing comparatively young, capital struc- 
tures of the companies in this field are 
generally less formidable than those of 
the fire companies thus creating a finan- 
cial problem which the state supervisory 
officials have recognized and have dealt 
with in an intelligent fashion. 

At this writing the expectation is that 
the statements of the companies for June 
30 will be sufficiently satisfactory in the 
great majority of cases to justify the 
continued confidence of policyholders. 


The Last Six Months 


As far as the last half of 1932 is con- 
cerned few executives care to take the 
role of prognosticatore but the opinion 
prevails that “an improvement can be 
expected.” Encouraging was the opinion 
recently expressed by William B. Joyce, 
National Surety chairman, that “for the 
first time since August, 1929, the manage- 
ment of this company feels that the Am- 
erican people have ‘discovered’ at least a 
small ‘hole in the fog.’” Mr. Joyce felt 
that insurance interests may properly 
feel at least slightly optimistic. In his 
opinion the causes of decreased premium 
income have been definitely arrested by 
the organization of and the tremendous- 
ly beneficial operation of, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., as well as vari- 
ous other emergency agencies created by 
Congress. 

Other contributing factors pointed to 
were the balancing of the budget, the or- 
ganization of the American Securities In- 
vesting Corp., plus the relief and trade 
recovery agencies, plus the reparations 
adjustment at Lausanne, plus the dying 
down in the demand for bonus legislation. 

“We believe we have almost, if not 
actually, ‘hit bottom,’” the National 
Surety chairman said, “and we all should 
now concentrate on development of our 
business in all lines for the ‘long pull.’” 





INSURING A RACE TRACK 


The Hartford A. & I. has insured the 
Tanfpram race course in San Bruno, 
Cal. The liability insurance on track 
operators has $100,000-$200,000 limits, the 
property covering 203 acres. Compensa- 
tion insurance is carried on the 300 track 
employes. An inside hold-up policy of 
$100,000 also includes messenger robbery 
and safe burglary insurance. More than 
700 horses are stabled on the premises. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








1932 Production Being Made Easier 
For Agents By Home Office Counsel 


E. C. Stone’s Monthly Messages of Encouragement to Em- 
ployers’ Liability Agents Typical of Company 
Willingness to Co-operate 


There has been increased evidence this year that the link of sympathetic 
understanding between home offices and producers has been substantially 
strengthened by the willingness of company executives to extend a guiding 
hand in making field problems, intensified by the depression, as easy as pos- 
sible for those selling the business. Of necessity greater emphasis than ever 


before is being placed on quality rather than quantity production. 


The 


feeling is that if an underwriting profit is to be realized in 1932 the business 


must get back to first principles and real essentials. 


This is being held up 


as one of the big objectives of the year. 

One of the best examples of the 1932 home office attitude is to be found 
in the monthly messages of friendly guidance and encouragement from the 
pen of E. C. Stone, United States manager of the Employers’ Liability, 


which are running in the Pioneer, the company’s house organ. 


The Eastern 


Underwriter reproduces a number of these messages below. 


Underwriting Profit 

In the good times there is always the 
chance for an insurance company to use 
both strings of its profit-making bow,— 
one is the profit to come from the prop- 
er handling of investments, and the other 
is the profit to come from properly han- 
dling the insurance end of the business. 

In these times, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to show any profit on the invest- 
ment end of the business. Indeed, each 
day we see security values dwindling to 
new lows. Try as hard as we can con- 
servatively to invest our funds, we gen- 
erally find the security barely holding 
its own,—generally dropping. 

For this reason, it becomes more es- 
sential than ever to carry on the insur- 
ance end of our affairs so as to show an 
underwriting profit. We, therefore, must 
look more carefully than ever into the 
quality of our business. Those produc- 
ers of ours who really have our interests 
as well as their own at heart must look 
more carefully than ever into the kind 
of business they are giving to us. 


Adequate and Proper Premiums Stressed 


There is nothing in times like these 
that counts so much as good, conserva- 
tive, careful underwriting. There is noth- 
ing that counts quite so much as secur- 
ing adequate and proper premiums. The 
man who looks upon his business as a 
profession in these times must realize 
the stern necessity there is of our secur- 
ing adequate premiums and of carefully 
underwriting our business. 

Not only will this return dividends in 
difficult times, but it will bring in in- 
creased dividends when the good times 
come, because out of the profit realized 
from the insurance end of the business 
comes the opportunity, when business re- 
turns to normal, of seeing a fair invest- 
ment return on the moneys thus saved 
and invested. 

Let us impress every one of our pro- 
ducers with the extra necessity there is 
in these times of showing that under- 


writing profit. 
— - 


What Are Good Assets? 


It certainly is disturbing in times like 
these to see what were considered good 
assets dwindle down to new lows, often- 
times making one wonder whether there 
is any such thing as a good asset. 

Therefore, when our material assets 
are so sadly affected, we need to turn 
more and more to the real assets of our 
business, the progressive, up-to-date, wise 
insurance counsellors who represent us. 
If our producers are of the kind who 
carefully underwrite their business, who 
do their utmost to secure adequate pre- 


miums, we have assets here the value of 
which cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. 

What makes a _ business prosper is 
largely the character and the experience 
of those responsible for its management. 
When we come to consider success in 
the insurance business, that success is 
measured more by the character, skill, 
underwriting ability, honesty and integ- 
rity of its agents than in any other way. 


The Test of a Good Agent 


I feel certain that none of our pro- 
ducers wants to be the kind of agent 
who falters when times are difficult. I 
feel certain that none of those agents 
who have been with the Employers’ 
Group for any length of time want to 
feel that they are affected as are our 
material assets and that, when times are 
hard, they slowly but surely dwindle 
away from the active, progressive, wise 
insurance counsellor who knows that an 
adequate premium is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Let us impress upun our producers 
wherever they may be the necessity of 
being real, fixed, worth-while assets by 
carefully underwriting their business, 
taking only those risks where the moral 
hazards are good, and securing always 
adequate and not cut-rate premiums. 

e a a 


Get Those Adequate Rates 

Solvent companies should charge ade- 
quate rates, even in good times. Some 
companies may be blessed with such ex- 
traordinary ability in the handling of in- 
vestments that, when we are in the bull 
market days, any losses in underwriting 
can be overcome by investment profits. 
Such results, of course, are impossible 
in difficult times like these. Everyone 
realizes that companies, to keep solvent 
in the more difficult times, absolutely 
must secure adequate rates. 

The careful policyholder will deal only 
with a solvent insurance company. He 
cannot afford to deal with one that en- 
dangers its financial position by carry- 
ing on business at known losses. In these 
days when the claim-mindedness of the 
public has increased as never before, the 
recent increases in rates all along the 
line will hardly produce results which 
will enable us much more than to break 
even, 

It is only by using the most discrimi- 
nating of underwriting judgment and 
carrying on our business as economically 
and efficiently as possible, that we can 
show that most necessary thing,—an un- 
derwriting profit. But, if we charge in- 
adequate rates, we are certain to face, 
particularly this year, an unusually large 


underwriting loss. This will but add to 
the depreciation of surplus and make 
even the strongest company in the posi- 
tion where doubts may be expressed as 
to its financial security. 


“Quality” Agent in Same Boat as 
His Company 


The average business man is a fair- 
minded man. His experience with his 
own business brings to his own attention 
forcefully the common sense of the fore- 
going observations. Such a man is going 
to be infinitely more interested in the 
security of an insurance contract and in 
the character of the company with which 
he does business than ever before, and 
the more difficult the times become, the 
more certain is he to plan out his busi- 
ness action accordingly. 

There is nothing, therefore, more es- 
sential in these difficult times than to get 
adequate rates, and when, in order to 
get adequate rates, existing rates must 
be increased, we must get those increased 
rates. 

The good “quality” arent realizes that 
he is in precisely the same boat as his 
company. If he, himself, on his own 
business cannot produce an underwrit- 
ing profit for his company, he knows 
that eventually, if the company has 
agents who cannot produce, generally 
speaking, this underwriting profit, that 
company is going to become weaker and 
weaker and in these difficult times may 
pass out of the picture completely. 

Every loyal, up-to-date, progressive, 
sensible agent, therefore, is going to see 
to it that the business he produces is 
“quality” business; that it is written at 
adequate rates; and, if, in order to get 
an adequate rate, rates he has previously 
been charging must be increased, he is 
going to get those increased rates. 

If we all keep in mind these first prin- 
ciples, no matter how difficult the times 
may become, our companies will survive, 
and every agent who does business on 
the same principles will survive. 


* * * 


Collections 


No more important subject faces us in 
these times than the one of collections. 
As reiterated time and again by me, the 
first essential of a profitable premium 
is that it shall be collectible. 

As every agent should know, in every 
statement of assets and liabilities made 
to an insurance department, every single 
premium in course of collection over 
ninety days overdue must go out of that 
statement and no longer be an asset, al- 
though on the other side must be set 
up the unearned premium reserve and 
loss liability reserve for the policy rep- 
resented by that premium not collected. 
Every agent realizes the necessity of 
having no premiums on that overdue pre- 
mium list. 

This essential in ordinary times be- 
comes positively absolute in these diffi- 
cult times. No right-thinking agent un- 
der any circumstances will permit him- 
self to get on that over-due premium list. 


* * * 


Cut Rate Competition 


Too often we hear the cry when a rate 
increase is promulgated—‘“All my busi- 
ness will go to the mutuals.” 

A mutual company simply must get 
an adequate rate. It has no capital to 
fall back upon to take up the slack of 
an inadequate rate. If it writes business 
at inadequate rates, it is just headed to- 
ward bankruptcy. The difficulties of the 
Car Owners’ Mutual, the company 
formed particularly to write compulsory 
automobile liability insurance in Massa- 
chusetts, finally putting that company 
into the hands of the receiver, were di- 
rectly attributed by its officials to the 
inadequacy of the rates. 


Only 100 Cents in a Dollar 


There are only one hundred cents in 
a dollar, no matter whose dollar is un- 
der consideration, and no mutual com- 
pany can squeeze even one hundred and 
one cents out of the “old cartwheel.” 
Writing at inadequate rates is just an at- 





E. C. STONE 


tempt to pull out of the dollar more than 
one hundred cents. 

All the brains and efficiency in claim 
work, in the proper investigation of ac- 
cidents, and in the right settlement and 
adjustment of claims are not located in 
the offices of the mutual companies, the 
reciprocal organizations, and the cut-rate 
outfits. 

The man who in these days, when 
proper protection in insurance is more 
essential than ever before—surely than 
in the “good, old days’—puts his trust 
in the cut-raters, is just courting disas- 
ter for himself. 

Let us, therefore, make real salesmen 
of ourselves, explain the facts to our cus- 
tomers and go out and beat all forms of 
cut-rate competition by getting those in- 
creased rates. 

. * 2 


Asset or Liability? 


The best asset any one of our compa- 
nies can have is the enterprising, ener- 
getic, wise insurance counsellor who, re- 
garding his business as a real profession, 
carefully and soundly underwrites his 
business and ever strives to increase his 
fund of insurance knowledge, his useful- 
ness to his own customers, and his value 
to his company. 

The worst kind of liability, on the 
other hand, is the merely commission- 
chasing agent who, regardless of the 
sound proposition that every agent's 
prosperity is linked up with that of his 
company, piles up mere volume without 
regard to quality, cares only for the re- 
muneration which may come to him, and 
pays no heed to property underwriting 
and selecting the business he gives his 
company. 

Which are you? 





G. P. HOUSTON TO BE ACTUARY 
G. Porter Houston, vice-president ot 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
of Baltimore, will become actuary of 
the company, the post now being held 
by Dr. J. W. Cain, who is retiring @s 
vice-president. Dr. Cain has been with 
the company since 1918. Alan P. Hob- 
litzell, manager of the St. Louis branch, 
will be brought to Baltimore as comp- 
troller in charge of all branch offices 
and agency accounting. He will be suc- 
ceeded at the St. Louis branch by Henry 
Bush, who is now assistant manager. 





REPAIRS, NOT DAMAGES, NEEDED 

A man, approaching a stout Negro 
woman who had been struck by a bus 
and tossed to the sidewalk, presented a 
card, remarking: 

“Lady, I am a lawyer and can get dam- 
ages for you.” 

“Go ’long man, go ‘long, Ise don’ want 
no damages, whut Ise needs am re- 
pairs.” 
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New Compensation Rates Defended 


Chief Executive of Casualty Company Writes Letter to Agents 
Discussing Present Critical Situation and 


Need of Rate Relief 


The chief executive of one of the cas- 
ualty companies has written a letter to 
one of his agents who wrote in protest- 
ing against the application of the new 
compensation rates to existing business. 
While the state of New York is not yet 
affected by the rate increase Connecti- 
cut is, and in New York City there are 
a large number of producers who handle 
interstate risks many of which will be 
affected in one or more of the eleven 
states where the rate increases are al- 
ready in effect: The letter follows: 





Your letter of August 1 has been read 
with a great deal of interest and, may I 
say, some sympathy, because when one 
is in trouble, one perhaps can extend 
sympathy more generously and more in- 
telligently than when conditions are 
otherwise. : 

I am mighty glad that you appreciate 
that an emergency exists and, believe 
me, there is a very real emergency. Dur- 
ing the past three years the companies 
members of the National Bureau have 
suffered an underwriting loss on their 
Workmen’s Compensation business as 
follows: 

During the year 1929—$16,503,750. 
During the year 1930— 18,269,748. 
During the year 1931— 23,262,132. 


You will note the progressive increase 
in the actual loss sustained by the com- 
panies. (Query: When does an emer- 
gency become a disaster?) 


Pure Compensation Loss 


You know that last year this company 
lost over $600,000 on its compensation 
underwriting. When I tell you that for 
the six months ending June 30 of this 
year we have incurred a pure loss on our 
compensation business of nearly as much 
as we lost during the whole year of 1931 
you will realize just how much of an 
emergency actually exists, and how seri- 
ous is the problem of what shall we do 
with Workmen’s Compensation insur- 
ance. 


Our experience must be accepted as 
an average experience. We would not 
be foolish enough to believe that we were 
more fortunate than other companies 
either in the splendid agency representa- 
tion we have or in the assistance that 
we have received from such agents in 
our underwriting, nor in our ability to 
select good risks as against the bad so 
far as it is humanly possible. 


The Wage Scale 


I wonder whether you have given the 
consideration it deserves to the fact that 
generally throughout the country the 
rate of wages being paid to the average 
employe in industry has unfortunately 
been reduced very substantially. We 
have data showing this decrease to be 
as great as 50%, but it is a very conser- 
vative statement to say that the average 
reduction in earning power on the part 
of the average person in industry is 30%. 
Assume for a moment, to illustrate my 
point, that all of the employers covered 
by compensation insurance in your state 
have, due to the economic conditions, re- 
duced their payrolls 30% or 25%. It 
means that the insurance carriers, while 
still exposed to the workings of the Com- 
pensation Law through the application of 
the minimum and maximum indemnities 
thereunder, are receiving, say, 25% less 
Premium, for a greater exposure than 
under conditions that existed two years 
ago. Let us take your own experience 
which shows a pure loss and loss expense 
of 90% for the period ending December 
31, 1931; and granting that there has 
been a decrease of only 20% in payroll 
as contrasted with the year 1929. we 
would find the net premium earned re- 


duced by $16,000 to a total of about $70,- 
000, with losses chargeable to that year 
of $89,000. You will see how much of a 
loss has been sustained and the effect 
upon the results by this reduced pay- 
roll of the employe. 

The National Council (which, as you 
know, is under the supervision of the 
Insurance Commissioners), based upon 
the statistical facts in its possession and 
acting upon the resolution of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners at their semi-annual 
meeting, has promulgated an emergency 
increase in rates, the increase applicable 
to your state being 20%. Of course, it 
needs very little figuring on your part 
to realize that this increase of 20% in 
rates applicable to the reduce1 basis of 
earnings of employes does not give us 
any actual increase in earned premiums 
as against current losses, when compared 
with preceding years. The sad truth is 
that any increase in compensation rates 
that has been obtainable and that has 
had any semblance of being reasonable 
or justifiable from the viewpoint of the 
supervising officials, has never been ade- 


quate to meet the current loss condi- 
tions. 


Premiums Not Adequate 

Quite aside from the difficulties that the car- 
rying companies are experiencing through re- 
duced payrolls per day or per hour is the re- 
grettable fact that we are having to pay in a 
number of states a weekly indemnity under the 
Compensation Law which is equal to or greater 
than the actual weekly wage earned by the in- 
jured employe, because in only too many in- 
stances persons are being employed for only 
two or three days a week and when injured, 
of course, are paid on the basis of a weekly 
wage. 

The truth is that through the sympathetic 
cooperation of referees, and even of employers, 
the compensation carriers find themselves in a 
position of covering for unemployment insur- 
ance without adequate premiums to care for 
the losses. 

The above are facts! There can be no dis- 
pute about them and you will have to agree 
with me that they are facts! The question then 
is, ‘What are we going to do about it?’’ Shall 
the companies continue to carry the obligations 
of the compensation contracts with this de- 
creased earning power? Or shall they as a nor- 
mal and common-sense protection to their stock- 
holders, as well as to the beneficiaries under 
the law, take action which at least to a partial 
degree will help to minimize their present loss? 


$60,000,000 of Unearned Premiums 

Bear in mind that there are $120,000,000 of 
premiums involved on an annual basis. If the 
companies were to wait until the expiration of 
all of the policies before applying the increased 
rates, they of course would be virtually violat- 
ing their responsibilities to their stockholders 
and to the beneficiaries under the law as carried 
by the companies. We must have rates that 
will give effect to the facts above stated, and it 
was determined to make the increase in rates 
applicable at a given date during mid-term, As 
there are $120,000,000 of premiums involved, it 
means that there are $60,000,000 of unearned 

premiums, which means that an increase of 20% 


WANTS INCREASE HELD UP 





Illinois Superintendent Writes to Na- 
tional Council on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Relative to Rate Increase 
Harry W. Hanson, Illinois Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, has addressed the 
following letter to W. F. Roeber, gen- 
eral manager, National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, about the increase 
in workmen’s compensation rates in IIli- 
—_ which was effective August 1. He 

said: 

“No data has been submitted by your 
Council to justify such increase, and, as 
it appears it would result in discrimina- 
tion to citizens of Illinois I am request- 
ing that this proposed increase be held 
in abeyance until I have had an oppor- 
tunity to make a careful investigation of 
the matter.” 





would be $12,000,000. Certainly, this $12,000,- 
000 is needed to care for the increased loss cost 
under present-day conditions, Remember that 
the total loss in 1931 was more than $23,000,000. 

These are some of the reasons why the Bu- 
reau companies, with the approval of the super- 
vising officials, have taken the unusual action 
of increasing rates on policies in mid-term; and 
it is expected that the intelligence of the agents 
will be such as to enable them to appreciate the 
reasons and the necessities to such a degree as 
to convince their insured of the absolute wis- 
dom of the action. 

It seems to me that the whole problem is 
boiled down in one question that should be 
asked of the average insured: “‘What reduction 
has been made in the daily rate of pay, or in 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Miss Lore Niessing Ranks High 


In Girl Swimming Competition 


Secretary to E. C. Lunt, Great American Indemnity, Holds 
Three National Championships; Ranked Fourth in 
Recent Jones Beach Free Style Trials 


With the Olympic games focussing 
more than usual attention upon athletic 
prowess it is perhaps not generally 
known that the surety fraternity in New 
York has a girl 
holds three national records in free style, 
back stroke and diving. She is Miss 
Lore Niessing 
Lunt, vice-president of the Great Ameri- 
Not only has Miss Nies- 


swimming 


champion swimmer who 


secretary to Edward C. 


can Indemnity 
sing won high honors in 
evemts but her ability as a gymnast has 
already been proven in some stiff com- 
petition 
\ few 
Deutsch-Amerikanischer 
the Buffalo national turnfest, she placed 
highest of all the New York entrants in 


years ago, representing the 


Turnverein in 


the apparatus events and then captured 
the three firsts in fancy diving, the 40- 
yard back stroke and 60-yard free style 
events which gave her the national 
championships 

More recently at the 
trials Miss Niessing won fourth place in 
event as a mem- 


Jones Beach 
the free style swimming 
ber of the Women’s Swimming Associa- 
on of New York 
\ graduate of George Washington 
High School, New York, Miss Niessing 
began her active career athletically while 


CANADA AUTO INSURANCE ACTS 


Saskatchewan Adeote Provisions of 
Statute Already Enacted by Four 


Other Provinces 


The Province of Saskatchewan has 
adopted by Order-in-Council the provi- 
sions of the automobile insurance acts 
already enacted by the Provinces of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Nova Scotia, and which come into force 
on September 1, 1932 

These regulations have been passed 
under powers granted by the Saskatche- 
wan leg islature “which enable the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council to make 
them effective by Order-in-Council. Sas- 
katchewan is, therefore, the fifth prov- 
ince to bring into force the provisions 
recommended by the Special Committee 
of the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada. 

It is anticipated that Alberta and New 
Brunswick will take similar action at an 
early date. Thus seven of the nine Ca- 
nadian provinces are expected to make 
the Act effective September 1 next thus 
making the terms and conditions of auto- 
mobile insurance policies uniform there- 
in with consequent economies to the com- 
panies and uniformity of legal decisions 


EDWARD E. GANN SUED 

Suit for $21,500 on behalf of the New 
jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass has been 
filed in Washington, D. C., against Ed- 
ward E. Gann, brother-in-law of Vice- 
President Curtis, as attorney for a ship- 
building company. It is charged that Mr 
(;ann should have turned this sum over 
) a joint account with the agents of the 
insurance company He was named as 
receiving the money as attorney for the 
pears Engineers, Inc., on a contract for 
the building of a ship for the Govern- 
ment 

“It ts all nonsense,” said Mr. Gann 

en informed of the suit. “I will make 


my reply to that case when the time 


comes 










LORE NIESSING 


in high school, specializing in aquatic 
sports. She attained early proficiency 
and holds several school records for 
swimming and diving. Among other 
things ihe won first place in a metro- 
politan newspaper’s swimming derby in 
1929. 


CASUALTY LAWYERS TO MEET 





White Sulphur Springs Convention Sept. 
8-10; Alfred M. Best, F. R. Jones and 
Commr. Kidd Among Speakers 


The annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Insurance Coun- 
sel will be held at the Greenbrier Hotel 
September 8-10. Among the speakers 
with their titles are these: 

Alfred M. Best, “Merging, Purchasing and 
Refinancing Insurance Companies.” 

John G. McKay, Miami, Fla.: “Preference of 
Deposits of Trustees in State Bank Bankruptcy 
in State Banks.” 

Hal C. Thurman, Oklahoma City: “Liability 
on Fidelity Insurance Contracts in Excess of 
the Amount of the Named Insurance.” 

Other speakers will be Attorney Gen- 
eral H. B. Lee of West Virginia; John 
C. Kidd, insurance commissioner of In- 
diana; C. P. Beaubien, K. C., Montreal; 
and F. Robertson Jones, manager of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives. 

A dinner dance will be held September 
8. On September 9 will be the annual 
golf tournament. 


STOP CANCELATION LEAKS 

Harry B. Hupp, United States F. & 
G. manager at Cincinnati, has offered 
this suggestion to put a stop to cancela- 
tion leaks: “Instead of merely accepting 
a policy for cancelation, resell the as- 
sured. It should be easier to keep an as- 
sured than to look for a new customer. 
Fortify yourselves with the necessary 
facts and figures showing the absolute 
necessity for this protection.”—U. S. F. 
& G. Bulletin. 


GILBERT’S A. & H. RECORD 


George Gilbert of Los Angeles, repre- 
senting the Travelers, has made a rec- 
ord in accident insurance production 
worth talking about. For fifty-three con- 
secutive weeks he has sold one or more 
policies each week. Now he is out for 
a similar record covering a period of one 
hundred weeks, says Travelers Protec- 
tion. 











National Surety Company 


STATEMENT 
June 30, 1932 





ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices. . ‘j omkumeaas ‘ a meee een alla ali $1,083,032.81 
ae em ; Account Depository Bonds!  1,424.109.02 
Cash in Closed Banks...... ) Estimated Loss Deducted { 
I TN oi aan, win dna cal eandn am Oatee aes ea ee 3,576.546.89 
Due from Insurance and Surety Companies............... 411.115.10 
Collateral Loans and Notes Receivable................+6: 1,558 793.22 
Pn ee Fee ns a ne 892,779.78 
Loans to Greyling Realty Corporation secured by Real 
Estate and First Mortgages on Real Estate. (See 
OO REO PEE TC EE OE .-+- 10,946,199.28 
Bonds and Stocks, using New York Insurance nee 
Valuation basis .....i..cccccccccocesces ne eek . 25,493,299.38 
Raed Mebane TAGTOON. « xo 66s cic vcéaccesecoevese. oe 233.996. 00 
ee eee pe ee eee ; 873,588.28 
Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate......... Sisley ates ea 2.443.812.57 


LIABILITIES 

Claims in Process of Adjustment....... ee : $5 512 371.83 
| ~Regemte Peres COG TG: os okckcs soda seernn ex os bao 1,015,666.28 

! Funds Borrowed to Loan Greyling Realty Corporation (See 
ee OE ee Pe et re een Bie ere .. 10,572,871.00 
Reserve for UNEARNED PREMIUMS......... palusea ee 10 207 547.47 
Reserve for UNREPORTED LOSSES..............cccecs 1 360 694.09 
Reserve for PAST DUE PREMIUMS.................... 506,664 21 
Reserve for TAXES and EXPENSES (Not Due).......... 428,787.83 
mrt Pe J AERERS Sala Werss dee h ccc Ree keane ...-- 6,000,000.00 
INES, et vad sp oh bal eek aa as eee ae ee eee . 3,000,000.00 
VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE................ 9,832,669.62 
$48 ,437.272.33 


World’s Largest Surety Company 








$48,437 272.33 




























Defend Rates 


(Continued from Page 31) 


the weekly rate of pay, to your employes as 
contrasted with the rate paid a year or tw 
ago?” The inevitable answer will be, ‘20%,’ 

or “25%,” and in some instances you will find 
even a greater percentage. Your reply then is, 

“With an increase of 20% in the rates, you are 
paying identically the same amount of premium 
on a given amount of labor as you paid a yea: 
or two ago,” 

I regret that I cannot see “eye to eye” with 
you in the objection that you state as to the 
overturning of a rule as old as stock company 
insurance itself. Surely, you must appreciate 
that we are going through conditions today 
which have overturned rules on practically 
everything that has been in existence for gen 
erations. We have become so used to the use 
of the word “‘emergency” that we have failed to 
appreciate its actual meaning. 

You very properly state that you are not 
questioning the necessity for the increase in 
rates. 

Digging Graves 

If you can assimilate these facts that I have 
tried to outline to you, I am sure that your 
good sense will lead you to the inevitable con- 
clusion that there was nothing else to be done. 
regardless of what the mutual or any other non- 
Conference companies may do. If they want to 
dig their own graves, let them do so. The 
objective of the substantial companies is simply 
to try to curtail their loss, not to make a profit. 
They know that they are going to have a loss, 
even with the increase in rates and they need 
the increase at just the earliest moment possible. 

The problem from your viewpoint is to con- 
vince your insured that the emergency does 
exist. The facts justify the increase. 1 know 
that you are capable of discharging this respon- 
sibility both to your insured and to your carry 
ing company. We recognize that it is not an 
easy task, but it is human to take the line of 
least resistance and we appreciate that the 
agents would be much more pleased to simply 
apply the rates as the policies expire. How- 
ever, facts are facts! Necessities are not 
dreams! And it is results that count! 

Let's go! 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 15) 





again and again, by vicissitudes of for- 
tune, deflected to the distaff side, but 
each new surname automatically changed 
to Barry until old-bachelor Pendock 
Barry died. The manor was inherited 
in 1873 by the Bishop’s grandson, as be- 
ing kinsman and godson of Pendock Bar- 
ry, conditionally upon his assuming the 
name and arms of Barry. Later on, the 
Otter-Barrys settled nearer London. The 
family estate is now around a delightful! 
old hall in Essex where the new presi- 
dent of the Chartered resides. He in- 
herited the place from his father, and it 
is neatly badged with a Sun firemark. 
x * * 


Commissioners in a Tift 


It was only a question of time before 
Commissioner Reece of Tennessee would 
get into a jam as this former school 
teacher and politician has given numer- 
ous evidences of being erratic. When 
he arbitrarily told the National Life of 
U. S. A. that its Tennessee license would 
be revoked “for insufficiency of funds” 
Illinois Superintendent Hanson went up 
in the air as that is not his opinion of 
the financial status of the company. !t 
is not that of the officers and stockhold- 
ers of the National Life of U. S. A. eith- 
er. Commissioner Hanson went to tlie 
bat for the company saying he desired 
to protect its good name. Robert . 
Daly, supervisor of examinations of the 
Illinois Department, also gave a statc- 
ment, 

Mr. Daly said: “We have received no 
complaints that the National Life of | 

A. was not taking proper care of pol- 
icy loans, death claims, etc., and its stat 
ment for last year showed capital ava 
surplus in excess of $3,000,0( 





LINDSAY H. RUDD RESIGNS 


Lindsay H. Rudd, who has been iden- 
tified with the insurance field in New 
Jersey for a number of years and ior 
nearly a year manager of the underwrit- 
ing department at the Newark branch 
office of the Public Indemnity, has re- 
signed from that position, effective \u- 
gust 15. Prior to joining the Public I» 
demnity he was manager of the Newat 
branch office of the Independence !1!- 
demnity and previous to that was with 
the Newark branch of the Ocean. 
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Plan of Action for 
August Safety Drive 


GIVEN IN TRAVELERS BOOKLET 





Suggestion Made for Speaker’s Bureaus 
in Local Communities; Would Even 
Put Clergyman to Work 





Pointing to its willingness to co- 
operate in every way possible to make 
the August program of automobile acci- 
dent prevention in twenty-nine states the 
success it is expected to be The Travel- 
ers has prepared for wide distribution a 
pamphlet, full of suggestions to guide 
local communities, entitled “What a City 
or a Community Can Do to Save Lives, 
Limbs and Dollars on its Streets and 
Highways.” 

The booklet sets forth a comprehensive 
program in concise form, using only 
eleven half-size typewritten pages for 
text. It resembles in appearance the 
Travelers’ publications: “Worse Than 
War” and “Tremendous Trifles.” On 
the back of each printed page appears 
illustrations which have to do with vari- 
ous suggestions offered on the program 
of street and highway safety. 


Speaker’s Bureaus Recommended 


The organization of a committee in 
every community is suggested for the 
proper direction of specific activities in 
connection with the promotion of street 
and highway safety. Mention is made of 
the various organizations whose repre- 
sentatives might well be included in the 
personnel of the committee. 

The recommendation is also made that 
a speaker’s bureau be formed in every 
community so that talks may be made 
before groups, societies and business or- 
ganizations upon the local accident sit- 
uation and the problem as it affects the 
particular state and the country at large. 
Several of the suggestions emphasize the 
fact that no opportunity should be over- 
looked in advancing the cause of street 
and highway safety and that every or- 
ganization in a community can assist in 
the promotion of automobile accident 
prevention. 

In presenting some definite objectives 
for a community safety program, the 
pamphlet calls attention to the tendency 
on the part of drivers to hurry by traffic 
lights, to passing standing street cars, 
hogging the middle of the street or high- 
way, cutting corners too sharply, weav- 
ing in and out of traffic, slip-shod signals 
to indicate stopping or turning to right 
or left, while emphasis is also placed on 
FAs the car in good mechanical con- 
dition, 


Suggestions for Pedestrians 


As respects the part that pedestrians 
play in the street and highway accident 
problem the pamphlet suggests that spe- 
cific activity might well be directed to 
the need of pedestrians to safeguard 
their own lives by crossing streets at 
properly designated places, the impor- 
tance of looking both directions bef>re 
crossing streets, the hazard of darting 
into streets from behind parked cars and 
the advantage of walking against traffic 
on the streets and highways where side- 
walks are not provided so that on-coming 
motor vehicles can be seen. Some of the 
dangerous practices of drivers and pe- 
destrians are illustrated in the pamphlet. 

The value of press comments of an 
educational nature is also stressed, and 
in this connection the suggestion is made 
that a concise presentation in newspapers 
of the driving rules as set forth in local 
ordinances and in the state motor vehicle 
laws, as well as a series of articles on 
local traffic conditions, would prove in- 
valuable as a means of mass education 
of drivers and pedestrians. 


How Clergymen Could Help 


Among other suggestions in the pam- 
phlet is one referring to the possibility 
of clergymen devoting some remarks to 
= automobile accident problem from 
€ viewpoint of the Golden Rule, and a 
pepe one as to the safety activities in 

e schools that have already been the 
means of effecting a reduction in fa- 





talities among persons of school age. 

In large cities it is suggested that the 
automobile accident problem be brought 
down to individuals by the organization 
of neighborhood groups that can con- 
sider the situation as it affects the im- 
mediate vicinity 





MORLOCK WITH ROYAL IND. 





Made Production Manager in the New 
York Metropolitan Dep’t; Has Had 
Long Experience 
Charles A. Morlock has resigned his 
connection with the New Amsterdam 
Casualty to become production manager 
of the New York City metropolitan de- 
partment of the Royal Indemnity. He 
has been in insurance for the last twen- 
ty years and has excellent qualifications. 
For twelve years Mr. Morlock was with 
the New York office of the Aetna Life 
group and subsequently was with the 
Metropolitan Casualty as superintendent 
of the compensation and liability de- 
partment in the home office and later 
assistant manager of the New York of- 
fice. Later he was with the Southern 
Surety-Home Indemnity companies for 
three years as manager of their metro- 
pol'tan department. More recently he 
was with the New Amsterdam Casualty. 


E. B. ANDERSON BACK ON WM. ST. 





Popular Casualty Man Joins Minner & 
Barnett, Inc.; Has Had 35 Years’ 
Experience in the Business 


Edward B. Anderson, one of the most 
popular casualty men along William 
Street and who has given more than 
thirty-five years of service to the busi- 
ness, has become associated with Minner 
& Barnett, Inc., metropolitan managers 
of the Zurich General Accident & Lia- 
bility. Up until his resignation last No- 
vember Mr. Anderson had been vice- 
president of the Independence Indemnity 
in charge of its New York office, a post 
he had held for some years. 

Starting with the old Metropolitan 
Plate Glass in 1895 plate glass and burg: 
lary insurance occupied most of Mr. An- 
derson’s time for the first ten or fifteen 
years of his career. In 1907 he was se- 
lected as plate glass department super- 
intendent in the old Casualty Company 
of America and three years later when 
the Royal Indemnity got under way he 
organized its plate glass and burglary 
department and ran it for some years. 

In the two-year period—1918 to 1920 
—Mr. Anderson was secretary of the 
Burglary Insurance Underwriters Asso- 
ciation but returned to the Royal Indem- 


nity where he remained until 1922, re- 
signing to join the then newly organized 
Independence Indemnity. Stationed first 
at its home office in an official capacity 
he was later given charge of its metro- 
politan New York activities. 





ILL. OPPOSES RATE INCREASE 
The action of the National Council on 
Compensation increasing 
rates in Illinois, while holding them up 


Insurance in 


in other states pending approval of the 
commissioners, meets with the disap- 
proval of Insurance Superintendent Har- 
ry W. Hanson. In a letter to W. F. 
Roeber of the National Council Mr. Han- 
son has asked that the effective date 
of the new rates be deferred in Illinois 
to such time as the Insurance Depart- 
ment has had time to pass on data with 
respect to the rate increases. 


N. Y. BROKERS PROTEST 

A letter and a telegram have been sent 
by the Insurance Brokers’ Association 
of New York, to all stock casualty com- 
panies writing compensation insurance, 
emphatically protesting against a pro- 
posed reduction in the scale of commis- 
sion now paid on that class of business. 








66 
Havinc the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of 
Maryland in your office is 


like having a faithful friend 
at your ‘beck and call.’ The 
F&D agent is always confident 
that his surety problems will 
receive careful, intelligent and 
sympathetic consideration. The 
company’s broad experience, its 
staff of trained field men and its 
policy of constructive underwriting 
make it a valuable agency asset. 
The trying period through which we 














are passing has driven 
home to agents the im- 
portance of representing 


a sound, ethical and con- 
servative company like the 
Fidelity and Deposit Com- 

pany of Maryland. When more - 
agents insist upon representing 
only that type of company, there 
will be a new era in our business.”” 


I. D. MceQuistion 


LEO SCHLAUDECKER CO., Erie, Pa. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 








OF MARYLAND ¢« BALTIMORE 





BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS 
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Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
For Finance Corp. Ready 


PROMULGATED BY SURETY ASSN. 





Towner Computes Premium Rate; Offers 
Protection for Huge Banking Trans- 
actions of Reconstruction Corp. 





Recognizing the vast scope of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation as a 
banking institution and the need for 
bankers’ blanket bond protection of its 
huge financial transactions the Surety 
Association of America last week prom- 
ulgated a bond of this character to be 
known as Standard Form 18 which will 
be used solely in connection with the 
finance corporation. At the same time 
the Towner Rating Bureau computed the 
premium rates which will apply on these 
bonds as follows: 

Without insuring clause D—compute 
premium as for form 8 revised applicable 
to investment banking houses. For in- 
suring clause D: First $100,000, annual 
premium $42,000; each additional $25,000 
over $100,000, annual premium $5,250. 

The Surety Association started work 
on the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion bond form last April and members 
of its blanket bond committee were in 
session for three days, April 26 to 28, 
perfecting its details. The following res- 
olution was adopted at the time: 


Resolution Adopted 


“RESOLVED, That this committee accepts 
and recommends to the executive committee or 
the Surety Association for adoption the form 
of bond here presented (which was sent to 
members with the Secretary’s bulletin of April 
21, 1932, for examination); said bond to be a 
standard form of the Association known as 
Standard Form No. 18 solely for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and to be sold 
with or without insuring Clause D, and be it 

“RESOLVED, further that such bond shall 
be subject to the rules of the Surety Associa- 
tion of America respecting re-insurance com- 
missions, and be it 

“RESOLVED, further, that after approval by 
the executive committee or the Surety Asso- 
ciation the bond be referred to the Towner 
Rating Bureau for rating, and promulgated by 
the Secretary to Member Companies.” 

On May 18 the executive committee of 
the association gave formal approval to 
the new bond form, passing a resolution 
of adoption. Last week R. R. Gilkey, 
secretary, sent out a copy of the form 
together with the Towner rate computa- 
tion. Member companies have lost no 
time in giving their representatives all 
information about its scope and cover- 
age, what it does not cover, and other 
details. 


Losses Covered 


The losses covered by this bond are as 
follows: 

(A) Any loss through any dishonest or 
criminal act of any of the employes, in- 
cluding loss of property through any 
such act of any of the employes, wher- 
ever any such act may be committed and 
whether committed directly or by collu- 
sion with others. 

(B) Any loss of property through rob- 
bery, larceny (whether common-law or 
statutory), burglary, theft, holdup, mis- 
placement, or destruction, whether ef- 
fected with or without violence, or with 
or without negligence on the part of any 
of the employes, while the property is 
actually within any of the insured’s of- 
fices covered hereunder, or actually with- 
in the premises of any Federal Reserve 
bank or branch thereof acting as cus- 
todian for the insured or any of the cor- 
respondent banks of any such custodian 
within the United States, or actually 
within the premises of any transfer or 
registration agent within the United 
States for the purpose of registration, 
or transfer, or exchange for, or conver- 
sion into, other securities. 

(C) Any loss of property through mis- 
placement, destruction, robbery, larceny 
(whether common-law or statutory), 
holdup or theft while such property is in 
transit within the United States and in 
the custody of any of the employes of 
the insured, or through negligence on the 
pert of any of the employes having cus- 
tody of the property while in transit as 
aforesaid; such transit risk to begin im- 


mediately upon receipt of such property 
by the transporting employe or employes 
and to end immediately upon surrender 
thereof at destination. 

(D) Any loss by reason of the forgery 
of a signature, endorsement, or guaran- 
tee upon, or of, or the alteration of, any 
check, draft, note, bond, stock certificate 
or other similar instrument which the in- 
sured may cash, pay, purchase, discount, 
accept as or hold as collateral, or re- 
ceive for collection or otherwise. 


What Bond Does Not Cover 


The bond does not cover: 

(a) Any loss effected directly or in- 
directly by means of forgery, except 
when covered by insuring clause (A) or 
(D) hereof. 

(b) Any loss resulting from insurrec- 
tion, or military or usurped power, or 
from an earthquake, volcanic eruption, or 
similar disturbance of nature. 

(c) Any loss resulting from any loan 
made or credit extended by the insured, 
whether procured in good faith or 
through trick, artifice, fraud or false pre- 
tenses, unless the loan was made or the 
credit extended through dishonesty on 
the part of an employe. 

(d) Any loss of property, unless prior 
to the occurrence of such loss an em- 
ploye shall have examined such property 
and made a record thereof, which shall 
contain the nominal value and descrip- 
tion of such property and be sufficient 
for the purpose of determining the 
amount of such loss. It is understood 
that this clause shall not apply to any 
loss of property which the insured shall 
show to have occurred on the day of the 
receipt of such property by or on behalf 
of the insured, nor shall it apply to loss 
of property owned by the insured. 





NEW GOLFER’S POLICY 


Being Issued Jointly by U. S. F. & G. 
and F. & G. Fire; Premium $10 a 
Year or $25 for Three Years 
The United States Fidelity & Guaran- 
ty has put on the market a new com- 
bined golfer’s policy which is being is- 
sued jointly with the Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Fire, its running mate. For $10 a 
year premium or $25 for three years the 

following protection is given: 

Public Liability Insurance: covers in- 
sured’s legal liability for accidental bodily 
injury and/or death to the public, in 
limits of $10,000/$25,000. Affords defense 
against suits, whether groundless or not, 
and pays all costs of investigation. 

Property Damage Insurance: covers 
damage to property of others caused by 
the insured up to $1,000. 

Accident Insurance: covers insured for 
$10,000 loss of life; $10,000 loss of sight 
(both eyes); $5,000 loss of sight (one 
eye). 

Property Insurance: covers up to $200 
against fire, cyclone, theft, lightning, lar- 
ceny, transportation and pilferage, the 
insured paying the first $10 of every 
claim in case of pilferage or theft. For 
$3 additional premium the deductible 
clause may be eliminated. Policy also 
covers breakage of clubs during actual 
play on recognized golf course. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY POSITION 











Shows Total Resources of $40,370,812 in 
June 30 Statement; Surplus to Poli- 
cyholders $5,127,196 


Total resources of $40,370,812 are 
shown in the semi-annual financial state- 
ment of the Maryland Casualty made 
public a few days ago by F. Highlands 
Burns, president of the company. Its 
surplus as of June 30, 1932, was $4,127,196 
which, together with $1,000,000 capital, 
gives a surplus to policyholders of 
$5,127,196. 

The Maryland has carried its stocks 
and bonds at the valuation basis fixed by 
the United States Treasury Department, 
the total being $27,907,058. Total re- 
serves amounted to $30,975,613, consisting 
of $13,147,847 premium reserve; $11,684,- 
187 compensation and liability loss re- 
serve; $5,009,684 sundry claims reserve; 
$419,645 reserve for taxes; $154,585 re- 
serve for sundry accounts and $559,666 
reserve for real estate depreciation. 


First School Held for 
Commissioned Agents 


RESULTS PLEASE AETNA C. & C. 





30-Day Training Course Completed by 
Select Group of Students; Planning 
New School Beginning Oct. 1 





Since July 9, 1932, a group of commis- 
sioned producers have been attending a 
training school at the home office of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, taking a thirty- 
day intensive course of instruction in the 
lines written by the company, and pay- 
ing for their own transportation and liv- 
ing expenses. The school, thought to be 
the first to be conducted by a casualty 
home office for its commissioned pro- 
ducers, ends today. It has been so suc- 
cessful that the Aetna is making plans 
for a second school to start about Oc- 
tober 1. 

The company has given careful con- 
sideration to plans for such a school for 
a great many years, the belief being that 
a development of the idea would prove a 
most valuable auxiliary to its present 
agency building system. It was for this 
reason that care was taken in selecting 
students to limit the enrollment to those 
producers already with the Aetna or- 
ganization or to those who were pre- 
pared to invest the necessary energy and 
time to build for themselves a worth- 
while career in casualty and surety lines 
with the organization. Enrollment was 
also limited to those who agreed to start 
their selling activity in their home city 
inasmuch as the Aetna’s experience has 
proved that the new casualty agent has 
the best chance of success in his own 
home town. 


Difficulties Frankly Pointed Out 


The students were not misled as to 
many difficulties in the path of a pro- 
ducer in these days. They were told, in 
fact, that returns would very likely be 
small for several months and modest for 
the first two or three years. It was 
made clear, however, that while the suc- 
cessful casualty and surety salesman 
over a period of years will enjoy earnings 
that compare favorably with those who 
reach the same degree of success in most 
other lines, no one should enter the in- 
surance business today with the idea of 
using it as a stop-gap until general con- 
ditions improve. 


Nearly 300 Hours of Study 


The Aetna school has been operated 
along the same general lines as those 
previously conducted for salaried em- 
ployes. Instruction has been by the 
same experienced teachers who have con- 
ducted the home office schools in the 
past, and in addition, practical talks have 
been made by various department heads. 
The period of instruction has averaged 
eight hours a day (four hours on Satur- 
day) for the thirty working days since 
July 9, or approximately 200 hours. Out- 
side work assigned to the students has 
extended the total hours of study to ap- 
proximately 300. 

In conducting this training school the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety believes that 
it has offered its field representatives an 
exceptional opportunity for self-develop- 
ment and advancement; that in this day 
of opportunity for well trained men, the 
insurance agent fortified with a thor- 
ough, practical knowledge of his busi- 
ness, will most assuredly attain ultimate 
success. It puts him in the strong posi- 
tion of knowing not only what to sell 
but how to sell it. It was for this rea- 
son that plans are now being made for 
the second school of this kind starting 
about October 1. 





J. D. HALL ON RADIO 

J. Dillard Hall, United States F. & G. 
manager at Des Moines, is chairman of 
the accident prevention committee of the 
Des Moines Casualty & Surety Club. In 
this capacity he recently spoke over Sta- 
tion WHO on safety education during 
the American Legion program. 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 








Walter S. Barton Made 
Globe Assistant Sec’y. 


FORMER LOCAL CASUALTY MGR. 





He Will Be in Charge of Compensation, 
Liability and Auto Classes of 
Insurance 





Walter S. Barton, for many years man- 
ager of the casualty department of the 
New York City offices of the Globe In- 
demnity, has been appointed an assist- 
ant secretary of the company and will 
take charge at the home office of the 
underwriting of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, liability and the automobile classes 
of insurance. George C. Howie contin- 
ues as superintendent of the compensa- 
tion and liability department, and H. J. 
Whalen as superintendent of the auto- 
mobile department. George F. Coar, as 
vice-president, will as heretofore have 
general supervision of these underwrit- 
ing departments of the Globe, as well 
as of its payroll and inspection depart- 
ments. 


Spent Entire Insurance Career With 
A. Duncan Reid 


After leaving school Mr. Barton went 
with a law office as an office boy. His 
first insurance experience was with the 
Ocean, first in the head office account- 
ing department, then underwriting and 
next he was transferred to the metro- 
politan office. When A. Duncan Reid 
went from the Ocean to the Globe twen- 
ty-two years ago Mr. Barton joined the 
New York City office, first in the un- 
derwriting and then as manager of the 
casualty department. He has had a broad 
experience in the scientific side of the 
business; and also has_ represented 
the Globe in numerous committee meet- 
ings in connection with the New Jersey 
Compensation Rating and Inspection Bu- 
reau and the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board of New York. One of 
his activities has been as a member of 
the special committee of the National 
Bureau with reference to problems 
growing out of Landlords’ and Tenants’ 
public liability lines. He lives at Has- 
tings-on-the-Hudson, 

In discussing Mr. Barton, President 
Reid of the Globe said: 

“Mr. Barton has been associated with 
me ever since he entered business. He 
has demonstrated his ability to deal with 
important underwriting matters in a con- 
structive manner, and he has our com- 
plete confidence.” 





$1,200,000 APPRECIATION IN JULY 





Nat'l Surety Sees in this Increase Vindi- 
cation of Commissioners’ Attitude in 
Permitting Other Than Market Values 

In reporting upon its mid-year finan- 
cial condition the National Surety makes 
the encouraging observation that the en- 
hancement in the market value of its 
quotable securities during July alone was 
$1,200,000. “This appreciation of almost 
5% in the value of the company’s $25,- 
000,000 investments indicates how rapid- 
ly insurance companies and investment 
trusts recover from depreciation in the 
value of investment,” the statement 
reads. 

Continuing: “It vindicates the attitude 
of the insurance commissioners in the 
present, and in several other depression 
years, in adopting a policy of permitting 
insurance companies to report valuations 
of investments on a basis other thar 
market quotations for quotable secur!- 
ties. The Insurance Commissioners of 
the United States adopted the flexible 
plan in previous depressions, and gel- 
erally speaking the insurance companies 
emerged from such depressions financial- 
ly stronger than ever before.” 
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MYSTERY 
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about an Inspection Report! 


Somehow the fact that an inspect- 
or's business leads him into many 
strange places and close to the inti- 
mate affairs of all types of people 
suggests mystery and super-human 
requirements for the accomplish- 
ment of his task; that every day the 
inspector holds close communion 
with stark drama and underworld 
tragedy. 

It may be true that the inspector oc- 
casionally finds himself in uncomfort- 
able surroundings where a cool head 
is a valuable asset, but that does not 
imply that he must be a super-man. 
His daily work demands the constant 
application of his inspection train- 


ing just as any other highly trained - 


individual utilizes his knowledge and 
experience. 


When it comes to inspections and 
the preparation of reports there are 
no magic formulae, just plain, every- 
day modern business methods, sound 
selection of informants, tact and 
common sense. These attributes, we 
believe, obtain results with speed.and 
satisfaction. Confidence also plays 
a large part in satisfactory inspec- 
tion reporting, but confidence should 
not be confused with mystery. 


The nation-wide facilities of The 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau are devoted 
to the compiling of Moral Hazard 
Inspection Reports for insurance 
underwriting, credit, commercial and 
employment purposes and Claim Re- 
ports. Address inquiries to 102 
Maiden Lane, New York. 








THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, Inc. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











Acute 





INSURANCE NEEDS 


OME people now have insurance 
needs that might almost be de- 
scribed as acute. 


Trust companies, trustees of estates, 
mortgage holders, banks and others do 
not want to lose rents that would cease 
because of fire, windstorm, riot and civil 
commotion, explosion or sprinkler leak- 
age. It might be difficult or impossible 
to rent property after rebuilding or re- 
pairing. That is why many people are 
now eagerly seizing the chance to buy 
rent insurance when it is explained. 


Even more serious might be the situ- 
ation of a home owner put to the expense 
of paying rent for a temporary dwelling. 


CoMPANY OF NEw York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


GLOBE & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Established 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


IMpoRTERS & EXPORTERS INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF NEw York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


That is why his ear will be attentive to 
an explanation of rental value. 


Similarly the manufacturer or store 
owner who still pays dividends or earns 
a profit does not want disaster to over- 
take him. An interruption to his business 
is more likely than ever to be permanent. 
That is why he will readily appreciate the 
force of arguments for business inter- 
ruption indemnity or use and occupancy 
insurance. 


In the search for opportunity to pro- 
tect your assured and prospects better 
and to increase your volume, make sure 
that you have not overlooked any of these 
almost acute needs for rent, rental value 
and use and occupancy insurance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 


(CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


= 


\\\ \\ \ \\\\ 
92 William Street 





Manager 
New York, N. Y. 








MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE 


(Chartered 1849) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 








